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Motes of Recent Exposition. 


AT the present moment many doubt as to whether 
psychology deserves to be reckoned as one of the 
sciences. Not a few are ready to exclaim, ‘O 
Psychology, what follies are written in thy name !’ 
On the other hand, there are some psychologists 
whose studies are not only genuinely scientific, but 
of great practical importance. Among such still 
living the name of William McDovuca.t holds a 
very distinguished place. His interests are not 
limited to psychology. On such subjects as 
anthropology, Darwinism, or eugenics he speaks 
with that authority which full knowledge and sound 
judgment engender. . 


We welcome a volume of essays which gives us 
~ in convenient form a number of papers contributed 
to various journals and periodicals and in danger 
of being therein buried and forgotten. They are 
all well worth making available to a wider public. 
Those on the Ethics of Nationalism, the Respon- 
sibility of Science for World-chaos, Was Darwin 
Wrong? and Psychical Research are among the 
most valuable for general reading. 


What interests us most, however, is the essay 
which gives its title to the whole volume—Religion 
and the Sciences of Life (Methuen; 8s. 6d. net). 
The opening is arresting. ‘The sciences of life are 
widely reputed to be dangerous to religious belief 
in a higher degree than the physical sciences ; of 
all the sciences of life, psychology is, perhaps, most 
open to this reproach. It may, therefore, be of 
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some general interest if I, who have devoted more 
than forty years to these sciences, testify, while 
still pre-senile, that these prolonged studies have 
led me to a position more favourable to religion 
than that from which I set out. They have, in 
fact, led me from agnosticism to religion.’ 


What were the stages of this spiritual pilgrimage ? 
First ‘an increasingly vivid realization that, in 
spite of all the splendid achievements of modern 
science, we still live surrounded on every hand by 
mysteries. On the frontiers of science we look out 
into infinite distances where there loom up ques- 
tions with which we vainly struggle.’ That led to 
caution and humility, and was reinforced, by 
reflexion on the mutability of scientific theories. 
“I have seen the answers of science which seemed 
satisfying and final to one generation thrown by 
the next to the scrap-heap of exploded fallacies.’ 
Three striking examples are the theory of the strict 
determination of all events in the sense that 
excludes creativeness and volition; the theory of 
the adequacy of natural selection which denies all 
other agency than the mechanical ; the principles 
of the great Newton, for generations accepted as 
the very foundations of all science, they also now 
belong to the past. 

But scientific caution and humility while they 
keep open the road to religion do not of themselves 
lead to it. We must next do full justice to the 
truth that man is essentially a spiritual being. Our 
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author was helped here by his frequent intercourse 
with the late poet-laureate Robert Bridges. He 
came to see that ‘ it is the nature of man to recognize 
the true, the good, and the beautiful, to esteem 
highly all such things, to aspire towards them, to 
strive to preserve, augment, and create them.’ 
That can be empirically established as certainly as 
any fact with which science is concerned. Another 
truth does not admit of scientific proof but is 
established by universal consent, namely, that 
these capacities are the highest part or aspect of 
man’s nature. Such a judgment is intuitive. It 
has no place in the processes of scientific discovery, 
it belongs to a different sphere, and yet stands 
firmly established by the universal assent of man- 
kind. ‘ Affirmations of supreme value are not 
only arrived at by processes entirely other than 
those which science employs ; they are independent 
of science in the sense that no conceivable discoveries 
made by scientific methods can refute or shame 
them.’ 


Further, the poet suggested to Professor 
McDoueGaLt that man’s proper work is to bring 
the material aspects of the world into subjection 
to the spirit. In some degree, however slight, man 
has the power to subdue the material to sub- 
serviency to his spiritual values, and in some 
measure to remould his own nature, developing 
and enriching the spiritual side. This assertion or 
implication is essential to religion. And here 
emerges the possibility of conflict between religion 
and science. Science may deny, and often has 
denied, that the spiritual is of any effect in the life 
ofman. ‘Science cannot deny that man recognizes 
and acclaims truth, goodness, and beauty in all 
their forms ; but it has denied that man’s aspiration 
to conserve and to create these values is of any 
efficacy. And this is the most fundamental part 
of the attack of science upon religion. For, if this 
denial is well founded, religion is wholly illusory !’ 


Another great affirmation of religion is that man, 
so far as his spiritual nature is developed, can and 
does partake in the life of a realm of spirit infinitely 
surpassing his own small spiritual spark, another 
affirmation that science has seemed to deny. At 
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the present time the most hostile sciences seem to |f 
be biology and psychology. As a biologist and a | 
psychologist Professor McDoucatt discusses the | 
questions, do these sciences truly afford ground for } 
such denials? Do they not rather, when largely — 
considered, afford positive support for those two 
fundamental affirmations of religion ? 


The denials, he points out, are founded on the 
allegation that man is a mechanistic product of a 
mechanistic evolution. But the mechanical theory 
of evolution has broken down. ‘On all hands we 
hear biologists either accepting the significant 
expression “ creative evolution,” or speaking of 
orthogenesis, which means much the same thing, 
an evolution directed towards a goal.’ And it is 
surely clear that if the human race is to make any 
further progress it can come only through the 
effective working of his spiritual ideals. 


Turning to psychology it is still clearer that the 
mechanical psychology of the nineteenth century 
is bankrupt. It is clear that the higher activities 
of man conform to laws quite other than the laws 
of physics. Man’s characteristic activities are 
purposive and creative. It is simply ridiculous to 
assert that they are not. But is religion illusory ? 
Freud has claimed to show that it is. But what 
is his argument? It is no more than this—the 
nature of man is such that the race inevitably 
acquires religious beliefs, therefore religion being 
inevitable is all illusory. A strange argument, 
indeed, against all common sense. 


The sciences of biology and psychology, there- 
fore, do not render untenable the fundamental 
postulates of religion. It is a more difficult 
question, do they lend them any support? Well, 
at least they do show that ‘ the living being is more 
than a concatenation of physical forces,’ they do 
support the affirmation of spiritual potency. They 
show mind active all along the scale of life, until in 
man spiritual ideals promise transformation of the 
world. 

Further, every purposive action points beyond 
itself to a larger purpose of which it, itself, is but 
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a momentary expression. And we experience a 
certain congruity between our logical activities and 
the world in which or to which we apply them. Has 
that congruity arisen because man’s nature has 
been moulded to cope with the physical world ? 
That view is held, but is it tenable? What 
biological necessity led to Shakespeare? Did a 
mere struggle for survival produce his genius? So 
it is strongly suggested that ‘the congruity of the 
laws of reason and the laws of the physical world 
can only be interpreted as meaning that the physical 
world has been shaped by and is an expression of 
spirit—a momentous conclusion, but one to which 
leading physicists are themselves inclining.’ 


The late Archbishop S6DERBLOM’s work on The 
Nature of Revelation, which has recently appeared 
in an English translation, contains a section entitled 
“The Portals of Revelation.’ 


The first of the portals is the intellect or under- 
standing. The sphere of the intellect as a source 
of knowledge of reality is limited, as witness the 
great thinkers and religious men of all times, Plato 
and Plotinus, St. Paul and St. Augustine, Luther 
and Pascal, and Hindu thinkers as well. They 
teach us that the subject of faith is not the intellect 
but the whole spiritual being of man, which Pascal 
calls the heart. But it does not follow that the 
intellect plays only an insignificant’ part in the 
sphere of revelation. Its task is as important as it 
is extensive. It has to control, to criticise, and to 
systematize. 


The channels through which revelation comes to 
meet faith are mainly two, the consciousness of 
infinity and the urge to the ideal. The conscious- 
ness of infinity, with its emphasis on feeling, is 
regarded by many modern thinkers, such as Tiele 
and Von Hiigel, as the very basis of religion in man. 
It is a perception which cannot be explained by 
what the eyes see and the ears hear, and it has 
brought forth types of religion which have gained 
significance in world-history. Inthe West Plotinus 
is the great systematizer and mystic of the con- 
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sciousness of infinity. He is the perfecter of 
Orphism and was himself more or less normative 
of the mystical currents in Christianity and in the 
Islam of Persia. 


The urge to the ideal, or conscience, is concerned 
with a different kind of contrast between man and 
God than that which is involved in the conscious- 
ness of infinity. The decisive thing here is not the 
distance of the finite from the Infinite, but rather 
the difference between what is and what ought to 
be. At four junctures in the history of religion 
the urge to ideals has brought forth or liberated 
significant formations, predominating over the 
consciousness of infinity—Laotse in China, Zoroaster 
in Iran, Socrates in Greece, and Moses in Israel. 


“Tn these two, the consciousness of infinity and 
the urge to the ideal, the wellsprings of religion flow 
forth upon the earth out of the innermost depths 
of the Divine being. God reveals Himself to us. 
Faith receives this revelation. In both these there 
is a movement from the merely subjective to the 
objective, from the religious structure of the mind 
to the faith which is called forth by revelation.’ 


Observe a peculiar difference between the religion 
which perceives the Divine under the aspect of 
infinity and that in which the reality of conscience 
predominates. The religion of infinity is indifferent 
toward personality and history. It flees from the 
concrete to the mystery of the eternal world. But 
that religion which is born of and nurtured by 
the longing for the ideal must concentrate in the 
personal life. For only in the personal life can the 
imperative ideal recognize God and His revelation. 


To-day more than half of Europe is under 
dictatorships—Germany, Italy, Russia. The omin- 
ous Blackshirt has appeared even on our own 
democratic’ shores. And we are very willing to 
hear any one who will tell us the meaning of this 
phenomenon. Mr. Carl Heart essays to do this 
in the first chapter of his book Religion and 
Dictatorship (Allenson ; 2s. 6d. net). Not long ago 
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a prominent Italian statesman of the older régime 
discussed the European dictatorships from a purely 
political standpoint. But Mr. HratH goes much 
deeper, and his sweep is wider. We want to know: 
why these dictatorships, and whether they are bad 
or good, and what is the cure if they are bad. And 
this involves religion. 

Mr. Heatu startles us with a radical statement. 
The War has left us with nothing stable at all, 
he says. Many of us have been disturbed by the 
abnormalities of the time. We have been distressed 
that it has taken so long to get back to the normal— 
our normal. We have had to recognize many 
unpleasant facts—the weakness of the Church, the 
wide recrudescence of violence, the world-wide 
industrial and financial depression, vast unemploy- 
ment, revolutions in Russia, Italy, Germany, acute 
nationalizing, racial antagonism. And we have 
failed to realize the significance of these facts, 
which is that the accepted structure of life has 
been overthrown. The foundations for a social 
edifice have been disappearing. Our normal will 
never be again reached. Our old home is in the 
hands of the housebreakers. And what of our 
present dwelling-place ? 


-s 


In facing this question Mr. Hrearu lays it down, 
to begin with, that the one solid fact of European 
life, past and present, is its ultimate worship of 
power. ‘ Ultimate ’ presumably means that, when 
you get down and back beyond all pretences, this 
is its essence. Its real God has always been the 
Power-God rather than the God of the Cross ; its 
ideal Man the Warrior rather than the Suffering 
Servant. Too often the Christian Church itself 
has been the advocate of this Power-God. And 
Europe has accepted this because it has been in 
harmony with her old historic and _ instinctive 
nature. ‘ Europe,’ wrote Edward Quinet, ‘ by her 
admiration for and compliance with unrestrained 
force, has clearly shown that she remains more 
barbarian than had been supposed.’ This is 
heathenism, and heathenism is not confined to a 
class. It is a theory of life that is extremely 
potent and popular to-day—the theory of the good 
life by force and by despotism. And to-day we 
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need to realize that this European continent (of |) 
which we are spiritually a part) is, from its Germanic | 
north to its Latin south, and eastwards also, in the | 
grip of a reversion to its native and unashamed | 
heathenism. ; 

‘The Christians,’ writes Mr. R. H. Tawney in | 
his book ‘ The Acquisitive Society,’ ‘ are a sect and | 
a small sect in a pagan society.’ We should be 
more honest did we frankly recognize the truth 
of this dictum, and it would help us greatly in 
reaching a true view of life if we could but 
clarify our thought as between Christianity and 
heathenism. The Christian religion is set over 
against a powerful and heathen world, over against 
the, immense, scientific, materialistic, efficient, 
civilized, and ruthless ideology of present-day 
heathenism, an ideology quite different from the 
Christian. This is the important fact we need to 
comprehend in this Age. For the choice we make 
will follow upon this. 

Why do intelligent men swing back to this idea 
of unrestrained force, and hope thereby to attain 
to the good life, at least for their nation? Mr. 
HeatTH puts the case for dictatorship. It is this 
claim that is made for the strong men of vision and 
of purpose, the great men of genius who shape 
society after the pattern of their own larger in- 
sight. Where they come the unending talk of 
ineffective parliaments ceases, and there disappear 
also the selfish confusions of littl men who are 
incapable of producing a rational society, along 
with the foolishness that results from the counting 
of heads. If we look at the type of community 
that democracies actually produce, is there not 
much that calls for the strong hand of the man of 
vision and ruthless determination? While parlia- 
ments talk and financiers scheme, the people suffer 
from exploitation, unemployment, poverty, ill- 
breeding, disease, crime, and war. Should we not, 
then, welcome the Nietzschean supermen who, 
with calm courage, sweep over the world and cleanse 
its Augean stables? Great revolutions, re-shaping 
human existence, cannot be effected with the 
courtesies and the consideration of a garden party. 
You cannot erect war memorials and defend war, 
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and then condemn revolutions, Fascist or Com- 
munist, because they demand a like suffering of 
the innocent for a like social good. 


What is the answer to this case? It depends on 
our view as to the nature of man, and of the spiritual 
life. The Christian religion rests upon a certain 
doctrine of life and experience, a particular con- 
ception as to man’s basic nature. This conception 
is of necessity at direct grips with the whole theory 
of life that lies behind dictatorship. In the funda- 
mental economy of things God and the soul stand 
sure and first. 

Religion represents a different synthesis. Instead 
of seeking the totalitarian state, or the corporative 
state, or the Communist state—none of which, in 
spite of their names, can ever stand for more than 
the working out of the convictions of one group of 
men (as against those of other groups)—it seeks 
first the free personality, and out of free personalities 
would build the free community. It does not look 
for, or desire, a perfect social mechanism ; it looks 
for and desires free men. It sees this human 
existence with its struggles and tragedies as un- 
meaning unless it be part of a larger life in which 
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increasingly the free spirit can come to rule and 
can open out to men higher and higher purposes. 
Dictatorship inspires youth at times because it calls 
for a practice of the heroic in a society that has 
become tame. But it cannot allow of freedom and 
change and the spirit of adventure. These belong to 
the heroism of a society that is spiritually free. 


What, then, asks Mr. Hearn, should a spiritual 
conception of religion amount to in a mechanized 
society of dictatorial states? The first claim of a 
spiritual society is revolutionary as against such 
states, for it must affirm and re-affirm a freedom of 
persons. The spiritual life cannot be mechanized, 
rationed, or controlled by authoritarian states. But 
the spiritual society is not merely an affirmation 
of freedom. It is an explosive force where this 
freedom is denied, for it has an uncanny way of 
breeding saints and martyrs, who cannot be denied 
because they are driven by a stronger force than 
themselves. If we could touch even the borders 
of the eternal life we should be freed of our fear 
and our sense of insufficiency. We should stand 
again on our own spiritual feet and be strong. This 
is not mere independence. It is the sense of a tre- 
mendous relationship between the free soul and God. 


The Message of the Epistles. 


Second Peter and Jude. 


By ProFessoR VINCENT Taylor, PH.D., D.D., WEsLEy CoLLEGE, HEADINGLEY, LEEDs. 


Amonc the New Testament Epistles, Second Peter 
and Jude are perhaps the two which are least 
known and read by modern Christians; and yet 
these letters have a real message for to-day. Both 
come from a period when Christianity had lost its 
first glow, when the bonds of morality were in 
danger of being relaxed, when a strong but not 
enlightened orthodoxy was confronted by heretical 
teaching, and when doubts of God’s intervention 
in the course of history were troubling the minds of 
men. How the writers of these Epistles met these 
tendencies is surely a matter of interest and im- 
portance, and such a study ought to yield practical 


and helpful results for our own time. From these 
ancient problems we can turn to those which con- 
front us; we can mark things to be avoided, and 
learn how best we can lay the ghosts of doubt, 
moral laxity, and fears caused by a suspicion of the 
inactivity and silence of God. 


I. Ina series of articles like the present, questions 
of ‘Introduction’ must obviously take a second 
place. It is not possible, however, to neglect them 
entirely because it is a first principle of exegesis 
that, if we are rightly to appraise the significance 
of the New Testament writings for our time, we 
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must first consider how they were related to the 
conditions of the age for which they were written. 
At least a glance, therefore, is necessary at the 
vexed questions of authorship and date. 

It is now almost universally recognized that a 
literary relationship exists between Second Peter 
and Jude. The parallels between the two writings 
are such that one writer must have used the work 
of the other. It is impossible to discuss this 
question now. It would, I think, be widely agreed 
that J. B. Mayor’s excellent commentary has 
settled a long controversy in favour of the depend- 
ence of Second Peter on Jude. In itself, this result 
carries with it the further conclusion that the 
Apostle Peter cannot have been the author of the 
Second Epistle which bears his name; and this 
view is confirmed by other considerations, such as 
the literary relationships between 1 and 2 Peter, 
the silence of the first two centuries regarding the 
Epistle, the reference to Paul’s letters as ‘ Scripture ’ 
(316), the excellence of the author’s Greek, and the 
indications that for many of his readers the hope 
of the Parousia had become faint (31-48). Second 
Peter is undoubtedly a pseudepigraphic writing. 
The personal references (11: 14f- 18.18 31) are the 
literary devices of the unknown writer, whose 
motives were self-effacement and the desire to 
provide his work with the egis of Apostolical 
authority. 

More can be said for accepting the authenticity 
of Jude, since, if the words ‘ brother“*of James’ 
are an original part of the Epistle, it is not likely 
that any one would have composed a letter in the 
name of so obscure a personality. But serious 
difficulties beset this view. The false teaching 
controverted in the letter appears to reflect con- 
ditions which obtained in the opening years of 
the second century, and the author uses language 
which suggests that the Apostolic Age lies in the 
past.1 When, further, it is remembered that 
doubts concerning the authenticity of this writing 
persisted in the Church as late as the fourth and 
fifth centuries, it seems best to ascribe the letter 
to an unknown Jude who was subsequently identified 
with Jude the ‘ brother of James.’ If these argu- 
ments are valid, both Epistles belong to the second 
century, Jude to the period A.D. 100-125, and 
2 Peter to the middle or second half of the 
century. 


1Cf. Jude 17, ‘But ye, beloved, remember ye the 
words which have been spoken before by the apostles 
of our Lord Jesus Christ; how that they said unto 
you...’ Cf. also v.’, ‘ the faith which was once for 
all delivered unto the saints.’ 
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II. For our special purpose it is important to 
examine the situation which faced these unknown 
writers. 

A clear-cut description of the false teaching pre- 
supposed by both Epistles is not possible. The 
writers do not say in plain terms what the false 
teachers taught, and, of course, the references to it, 
such as they are, come from indignant men whose 
aim is to be immiediately effective by means of 
vigorous denunciation rather than by calm and 
dispassionate reasoning. The writers are the 
earlier representatives of a long line of disputants. 
who believe that the club is mightier than the pen. 
Their justification is their overmastering concern 
to safeguard their readers against perils which 
they believe are not merely intellectual in character, 
but rather moral and religious. 

Jude’s references to the false teachers are terse 
and spirited. He believes that although they have 
crept silently into the Church, their doom has 
been long predicted. They are ungodly men who 
turn God’s grace into immorality, and deny the 
sovereignty of the one Master and Lord, Jesus 
Christ. They are like hidden rocks, or (following 
another reading) stains in the love-feasts of the 
Church. Self-interest is their supreme concern ; 
they are shepherds who, without fear of conse- 
quences, think only of feeding themselves. Their 
professions are delusive ; they are rainless clouds, 
at the mercy of the winds; autumn trees, dead 
twice over ; wild waves, ‘ foaming out their shame’ ; 
wandering stars, destined for the blackness of 
eternal darkness. Nothing satisfies them; they 
scoff, murmur, and boast. They flatter men 
for their own profit, and their effect on the 
Church is to make separations, to cause some 
to waver in their allegiance, and to corrupt 
others. 

Second Peter speaks of the false teachers as bring- 
ing in ‘ destructive heresies, denying even the Master 
that bought them,’ and as making merchandise of 
men by their insincere arguments. But besides 
repeating the charges found in Jude, the writer 
adds epithets of his own. ‘ Daring and self-willed,’ 
‘having eyes full of adultery,’ ‘springs without 
water,’ ‘mists driven by a storm,’ are some of the 
variations he makes upon Jude’s theme. His 
charge is that, while the teachers promise liberty, 
they are ‘ slaves of corruption.’ 

The libertarian character of the teaching is 
obvious ; and there is every reason to think that 
it sprang from a sense of spiritual superiority 
resulting from the possession, or fancied possession, 
of a higher and secret knowledge of God. In other 
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words, the teaching is Gnostic in character Its 
nature, however, appears to have been ethical 
rather than doctrinal.2 It does not arise, as in 
the Johannine Epistles, from a denial of the In- 
carnation,? but from a perversion of Pauline 
teaching, as indeed is suggested by 2 P 316, where 
it is said that ‘the ignorant and unstedfast ’ wrest 
Paul’s words ‘ as they do also the other Scriptures, 
unto their own destruction.’ 

One element in the situation receives special 
attention in 2 Peter—the doubts which had arisen 
regarding the ancient hope of the Parousia. ‘In 
the last days,’ says the writer, ‘ mockers shall come 
with mockery, walking after their own lusts, and 
saying, Where is the promise of his coming? for, 
from the days that the fathers fell asleep, all things 
continue as they were from the beginning of the 
creation’ (3f-). As the language shows, the false 
teachers are still in the writer’s mind, but the later 
part of the chapter, from v.® onwards, indicates 
that the same doubts had found a lodgment in the 
thoughts of the readers. 

These, then, are the principal elements in the 
religious situation with which the writers of 2 Peter 
and Jude were confronted. How they dealt with 
their problems will be considered best in connexion 
with the larger question as to what message, if 
any, these writings have for to-day. 


III. At first sight it might appear that there is 
little in 2 Peter and Jude, apart from isolated 
passages, which is of more than historic interest. 
But further reflection shows that, if we allow for 
differences, mainly external, between the second 
and the twentieth centuries, the Church of to-day 


1Cf. J. Moffatt, Introduction to the Literature of 
the New Testament, 355: ‘Such traits belong to the 
incipient phases of some local, possibly syncretistic, 


development of libertinism upon gnostic lines, rather 


than to any definite school.’ 

? But traces of doctrinal heresy have been found in 
Jude 41519. Cf. E. F. Scott, The Literature of the 
New Testament, 225: ‘It dealt in a secret wisdom 
expressed in mysterious language (v.1°). It divided 
men into two classes, the ‘material’ and the 
“ spiritual’ (v.1*). It held that the true God was 
different from the Creator, and that Jesus was a man, 
united for the time being with the divine Christ 
(v.4). These were all characteristic beliefs of 
Gnosticism.’ : 

3 The words ‘denying our only Master and Lord 
Jesus Christ ’ (Jude*) seem to describe what Jude felt 
to be the effects of the teaching rather than explicit 
assertions like those of the false teachers in 2 John 7, 
who ‘confess not that Jesus Christ cometh in the flesh.’ 
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is faced by some of the same perils which threatened 
the first readers of these ancient writings. This is 
apparent, I think, in at least three directions. 

(x) Pleas for moral laxity, light views of marriage 
and its obligations, and unbalanced assertions of 
freedom meet us unceasingly in modern fiction, in 
the drama, and in films; and, as in the second 
century, these dangers of unbridled libertinism are 
present at a time when, despite all that the optimists 
say, religion has lost much of its glow and vigour. 
How are such perils to be met ? 

There is much to be said for the view that 
2 Peter and Jude show us how such dangers ought 
not to be faced. The main weapon in the armoury 
of the writers of these Epistles is the awful warning 
conveyed by outstanding Old Testament examples 
of divine judgment—the destruction of the Israelites 
after the departure from Egypt, the punishment of 
the Watcher-angels of Gn 6, the judgment by fire 
on Sodom and Gomorrah, and the Deluge. ‘“ Woe 
unto them !’ writes Jude, ‘for they went in the way 
of Cain, and ran riotously in the error of Balaam 
for hire, and perished in the gainsaying of Korah’ 
(v.4). This is mere denunciation, and denuncia- 
tion achieves little beyond the relief it gives to a 
preacher’s feelings.4 The difference which marks 
St. Paul’s attitude to false teaching is noteworthy. 
St. Paul can press home warnings from the Old 
Testament (cf. 1 Co 10°), and can be as vehement 
and outspoken as any one (cf. Gal 1° 31), but he 
knows also how to appeal to the reason and the 
understanding (cf. Gal 3, 4, Ro 1-8, 1 Co 15), and, 
above all, how to correct erroneous views by a 
constant emphasis on his readers’ experience of 
God in Christ. This is especially evident in 
Colossians and Ephesians, where, as Professor 
E. F. Scott has reminded us, his argument is 
essentially religious, and is of permanent value 
because it rests on a sure conviction of the pre- 
eminence of Christ and the absolute value of the 
Christian faith (cf. The Moffatt New Testament 
Commentary : Colossians, Philemon, and Ephesians, 
p. ro ff.). 

It would not be fair, however, to fail to note 
that even in Jude there is another side. When the 
fires of his indignation abate somewhat, he sees 
that true security is to be found in a life lived ‘in 
the love of God,’ built on fidelity to the Christian 
faith, and sustained by prayer in the Holy Spirit 
(vv.?9 21). Moreover, few New Testament benedic- 


4 A Scottish bailie who wrote to me some time ago 
would not agree with this. ‘Preachers,’ he said, 
“should sledge-hammery their hearers. Nothing else 
avails.’ 
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tions sound deeper and richer tones than his con- 
cluding words: ‘Now unto him that is able to 
guard you from stumbling, and to set you before 
the presence of his glory without blemish in ex- 
ceeding joy, to the only God our Saviour, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, be glory, majesty, dominion, 
and power, before all time, and now, and for 
evermore’ (vv."4-%). In the light of the robust 
religion revealed by these words there is need for 
consideration whether our modern revolt against 
the denunciatory note in Jude and 2 Peter may not 
be due, not merely to the spirit of tolerance, but 
to a feebler sense of sin and of its baleful effects 
in the lives of men. The benediction also makes 
us feel how much we might have gained if we could 
have been granted that other writing which Jude 
was ‘giving all diligence to write’ concerning 
‘our common salvation’ (v.3) when he was 
constrained to break off and write the existing 
Epistle. 

(2) A second message for to-day is suggested by 
the attitude taken by the writer of 2 Peter to those 
who had lost faith in the promise of the Parousia. 
It is quite true that for most people to-day the 
doubt does not take the precise form in which it 
appeared in the minds of these second-century 
sceptics. Far from being troubled at the’ non- 
fulfilment of the primitive hope of the Parousia, 
most Christians of to-day do not even contemplate 
a spectacular Return of Christ upon the clouds, 
and would be affronted if this expectation were 
presented as an essential part of the Christian hope. 
Nevertheless, what is of the essence of the scepticism 
which faced the writer of 2 Peter, remains as one 
of the greatest problems of the present time. This 
problem is that of the apparent silence and non- 
intervention of God: ‘all things continue as they 
were from the beginning of the creation.’ It is, 
of course, only in so far as the action of God is 
concerned that this doubt presents itself to the 
modern man. The universe itself, he knows, is in 
constant flux ; he does not face, as did the sceptics 
of the second century, a fixed and finished world. 
But no less than the men of old, the modern man 
has moods in which the universe seems a self- 
contained system, which mocks his cry for a sign 
from heaven ; he longs for a voice or a presence 
which will make it plain that God exists and cares 
for men. This is a wider problem than that: which 
appears in 2 Peter, and for this reason we cannot 
expect the writer to dwell on truths which lighten 
the major difficulty, such as the Incarnation of the 
Son of God and the ministrations of the Spirit in 
history and individual experience. None the less, 
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his reply to the lesser problem suggests answers 
which are equally valid for the greater. There is 
an old-world flavour in the contention that the 
heavens and the earth ‘have been stored up for 
fire, being reserved against the day of judgment. 
and destruction of ungodly men’ (3’); and yet, 
apart from its religious significance, the fact that’ 
the universe is stamped with impermanence, and 
must one day cease to be, is affirmed just as strongly 
by men of science to-day. For all its apparent 
solidity, man’s present home is a dwelling which 
in the end must be dissolved. ‘ We look,’ as the 
writer says, ‘for new heavens and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness’ (318). And we, 
too, like the first readers of the Epistle, need to 
be reminded of the patience of God’s workmanship, 
that with Him one day is ‘as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day’ (3°). Equally 
precious is the thought that God’s apparent in- 
activity is a proof of His grace and long-suffering, 
since He seeks to win, but will not coerce men. He 
is ‘long-suffering . . . not wishing that any should 
perish, but that all should come to repentance ’ 
(3°). Nor, if we strip the idea of its primitive 
Christian trimmings, is the thought of the Parousia 
one we can afford to deny or neglect, Whether in 
the hour of death, or at the end of the ages, some 
complete manifestation of Christ to His own is as 
sure as it is rational. If this is so, the writer’s 
exhortations have lost nothing by the flight of the 
years. ‘Seeing that these things are thus all to 
be dissolved, what manner of persons ought ye to 
be in all holy living and godliness, looking for and 
earnestly desiring the coming of the day of God?’ 
(3f-). Is this less timely than when it was first 
written P 

(3) Lastly, our age needs to be reminded of the 
positive exhortations of 2 P 11-1, 

There is a largeness of thought in the reminder 
that God’s power ‘hath granted unto us all things 
that pertain unto life and godliness,’ and that our 
true spiritual goal is that we may ‘ become par- 
takers of the divine nature’ (1°f-). Faith, urges 
the writer, is to be supplemented by virtue, virtue 
by knowledge, knowledge by self-control, self-control 
by patience, patience by godliness, godliness by 
love of the brethren, and love of the brethren by 
love (1-7), The man who lacks these things, he 
declares, is short-sighted because he has forgotten 
the cleansing from his old sins. Diligence, there- 
fore, is needed to make sure Christ’s call and choice. 
Thus will the journey’s end be safely reached and 
the rich gifts of the Kingdom be finally secured 
(14). This is the language of an older day, but it 
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‘describes the true meaning of life, and the way in 
which it is to be found. The same notes reappear 
at the end of the Epistle. ‘Give diligence,’ says 
the writer, ‘that ye may be found in peace, 
without spot and blameless in his sight’ (314), 
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and he concludes with words which have found a 
place in the mind of the Church which nothing can 
shake: ‘ Grow in the grace and knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. To him be the 
glory both now and for ever. Amen.’ 


QMafural Religion or Revelation? 


By THE REVEREND JOHN McConnacuis, M.A., D.D., DUNDEE. 


THE conflict which has broken out with devastating 
force in the German Evangelical Church between 
the so-called ‘ German Christians,’ on the one hand, 
standing for a natural religion as a second authority 
alongside, and even above the Bible; and their 
opponents, on the other, standing for the Biblical 
revelation as the sole authority, has brought the 
whole question of revelation in its relation to 
natural religion into the foreground with a clarity 
and urgency such as has not been known since 
the Reformation. Indeed, the question was not 
raised in such acuteness even by Luther and Calvin. 
It is also being borne in upon us that this is 
not a question which affects only Germany, but is 
one which concerns, almost equally, Britain and 
America. 

1. The Crisis.—The crisis—for it is nothing less 
than a crisis of faith—has caught us unprepared, 
and the position at the moment is profoundly dis- 
turbing, for there is no general agreement, even 
in the Church, as to the meaning of revelation. 

At the one end, we have what we might call the 
orthodox view, Roman Catholic ‘as well as Pro- 
testant, which regards revelation statically as a 
body of truth divinely communicated in the Holy 
Scriptures, and committed to the Church, which 
the Church guards and carries forward as a sacred 
‘deposit, and defends on more or less rationalistic 
grounds. The Christian Revelation, in this view, 
constitutes a sort of second storey built on a founda- 
tion of general revelation, which does not alter the 
basis of knowledge already there, but affirms and 
extends it. Revelation completes what reason has 
begun. 

At the other end are those who believe that they 
have all the guidance which they can have, or 
need, in their own native intelligence or intuition. 
There are the humanists in America, for example, 
who rest their whole position, as Dr. William E. 
Hocking puts it, on ‘the inalienable religious 


intuition of the human soul which belongs to every 
man, and is the basis of every religion.’ Salvation, 
in this view, does not repose on something ‘ other,’ 
on a redemption which God works, but on itself ; 
it is self-salvation. The idea of revelation thus 
dissolves into thin air, nor is any such idea neces- 
sary, since there is no qualitative difference between 
God and man. 

In and between those extremes, there is a 
wide variety of views. There is, particularly, the 
dominant school of the theology of experience, 
which, following in the line of Schleiermacher, finds 
its point of departure in a religious a priori within 
the soul of man, a God-consciousness which belongs 
to man as man. It postulates a deep and abiding 
continuity between the Divine and the human 
spirit. In religion, man is in direct contact with 
God, and therefore he can pass from experience 
(the known), to God (the unknown), and, in his 
religious consciousness, find God. Human dis- 
covery and Divine revelation are complementary 
sides of the self-same fact of experience. 

This school, which, in its emphasis on experience, 
has not a little in common with the leading theo- 
logians of the ‘ German Christian’ Movement, such 
as Wobbermin and Hirsch, makes much of the 
general revelation of God in Nature, and in man, 
particularly in his human values. Revelation is 
always and everywhere, if only we have the eyes 
to see it. It is the shining through of the Divine 
Ground of all appearances. The world is a theatre 
of the Divine manifestation. Revelation completes 
itself, not in a break with the natural and spiritual 
perceptions of man, but in a continuation and 
perfection of them. It consists in extending, 
deepening, and clarifying the religious consciousness. 

The whole school of religious experience assumes 
that we possess in our knowledge and experience 
something which is clear and sure. But are its 
presuppositions correct ? What, then, is known ? 
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What if the very point of departure be itself pro- 
blematic ? It professes to start from man’s kinship 
with the Divine. But does man, standing in the 
crisis of his existence, feel himself to be in posses- 
sion of this knowledge of God, does he not rather 
feel his terrible distance from God? And even if 
he believes that he has such a knowledge, is this 
voice of man, in his blood, or conscience, or reason, 
or genius, actually the voice of God? May not 
this voice of God, which he claims to hear, be only, 
as Feuerbach held, the echo of his own voice, of 
his own nature? Does he not still remain within 
himself ? 

On its philosophical side, this school has owed 
much of its influence to an alliance with idealistic 
philosophy. By an examination of religious ex- 
perience, particularly but not exclusively "of Chris- 
tian experience, which it reckons as in continuity 
with religious experience in general, and by cor- 
relating all with the rest of our knowledge, it has 
reared an impressive philosophy of religion, to 
which the Christian witness makes the substantial 
but, of course, not entire contribution. Christian 
theology is thus reduced to being a branch of the 
general science of the spirit, and the nature of 
religion, as a universal phenomenon in human 
experience, becomes the fundamental concern of 
the philosophy of religion, to which all the specula- 
tive problems of the Faith are to be handed over. 

The result of this idealistic interpretation of 
revelation has been that the Christian revelation 
has greatly lost its historical uniqueness, for 
philosophy will only allow a relative value to 
history, and the very conception of revelation, as a 
Word of God, has been imperilled. Philosophical 
idealism, since it is founded on the doctrine of the 
continuity between the Spirit of God and the 
spirit of man, has no real place for such ideas as 
the sovereignty of God, election, grace, and it is 
fatal to miracle. While seeming to take sin in 
earnest, it refuses to admit how radically human 
nature, including the reason itself, has been infected 
by sin, and it ends by treating it as a ‘ not-yet,’ 
or as an inexplicable surd, or even as something 
necessary to the Divine Purpose. 

The temptation of theologians has always been 
to seek the support of outside allies, in philosophy, 
science, or in Nature; fearful of the isolation in 
which theology finds itself alone with its Scriptures, 
in the midst of the world’s many and moving 
voices. So we have had, since the eighteenth 
century, revelation and reason (Kant), revelation 
and the religious consciousness (Schleiermacher), 
revelation and culture (Ritschl), revelation and the 
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history of religion (Troeltsch), and now, last of all,. 
in our day, revelation and the ordinances of creation 
(Gogarten, and the ‘ German Christians’). God’s: 
word is to be heard not only in his written Word,. 
but in His ordinances as Creator, in the State, in. 
the events of history, and particularly in the 
present ‘historic hour.’ The Book of Nature,. 
which for the ‘ German Christians’ can be read im 
the events of 1933, stands beside the book of Grace 
as a second source of knowledge of the will of God, 
and therefore as a second authority. 

2. The Age-long Problem.—In taking up this: 
problem of revelation afresh, we thus encounter 
on the threshold the old distinction of natural, and: 
special revelation, which has occupied the mind of 
the Church since the time of St. Augustine. St. 
Augustine claimed to find the footprints of the 
Trinity (vestigia trinitatis) in the phenomena of 
Nature, in history, and in the spiritual life of man ; 
a view which made a deep impression on succeeding: 
ages. At first, these phenomena were employed. 
as helpful and edifying finger-posts towards an 
understanding of the Christian Faith, but in time 
they came to be regarded as, in the strictest sense, 
foundation-proofs. The Reformers restored the 
doctrine of a special revelation as the fundamental 
doctrine of the Christian faith, while allowing for 
a remnant in man of a general revelation that was 
still undestroyed by sin. ‘ The reason knows that 
God is,’ said Luther, ‘but who, or what He is, 
who is truly called God, it does not know.’ This 
is all the length which Luther went. But from the 
seventeenth century onward, Protestant theology 
began to give an increasingly important place to 
natural revelation side by side with the Christian 
Revelation. Butler’s Analogy remains as a splendid 
witness to the interest of a past age in natural 
religion. In much modern theology it still occupies 
a position as a second source of Divine knowledge 
alongside revealed religion. Nature is first called 
in as witness, and at the point where Nature fails, 
the conscience of man takes up the tale, after 
which a place is found for a special revelation to. 
help out, and complete, the general revelation. 
The underlying theology, therefore, of the ‘ German 
Christian” movement, with its emphasis on Nature, 
Race, People, Conscience, as natural revelations of 
God, and sources of knowledge of His Will, is but 
the last phase of a liberal theology which has. 
throughout fostered this point of view. 

In this view, the differentia between a general 
and a special revelation tends to disappear, since, 
if we speak of a special revelation, it can only be 
as a maximum, an enhancement of the general 
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revelation. The whole conception of a special 
revelation is narrowed, and we are thrown back 
on natural religion as the ultimate foundation of 
the faith. Can this be a reliable foundation ? 
Does not A. E. Taylor come nearer the truth when 
he says that, ‘it may fairly be doubted whether 
any man has been able to live and die nobly in 
the strength furnished by a natural religion or 
theology.’ 

Behind this whole conception of a general revela- 
tion lies the doctrine of the analogia entis, the 
assertion of a natural continuity between God and 
man. There is, we are told, a point of contact 
(Ankniipfungspunkt) with God, in the very nature 
of man, as indeed there must be, it is held, if he 
can: know God. 


War nicht das Auge sonnenhaft, 

Die Sonne kénnt es nie erblicken ; 

Lag nicht in uns des Gottes eigne Kraft 
Wie konnt uns Géttliches entziicken ? 


But is there such a natural revelation of God ? 
Does the natural man carry this light in his eye, 
this power in his heart, this voice in his blood, or 
in his conscience, so that he possesses another 
source of authority besides that of the Divine 
Word which comes to him through Scripture ? 

Against this whole modern theory of the and 
which has broken forth in power among the ‘ German 
Christians,’ Barth, as the theological and spiritual 
teacher of the opposition in Germany, strongly 
protests. In giving one’s heart to these mighty 
and masterful ‘ other gods’ there lies the danger 
of making revelation to be a parergon, a mere 
shadow. If theology, he says, knowing its re- 
sponsibility, cannot cease to speak of man, of 
reason, of experience, of history, of creative exist- 
ence, then it must show its responsibility in this, 
that it interprets these others by the standard of 
revelation, and not revelation by the standard of 
these. It must endeavour, not to lighten heaven 
with a search-light set up on earth, but to set earth 
in the light of heaven. Barth’s own conviction is, 
that theology, going beyond even Luther, should 
take farewell of all and every natural theology, 
and dare to go into that narrow pass, that dangerous 
isolation, which theology fears, and depend only 
on God who has manifested Himself in Jesus 
Christ ; the Deus ecclesiae, revealed in the Scrip- 
tures. We are to put aside all trust in any natural 
revelation, and all search for a ‘ point of contact’ 
other than that which God through His Holy 
Spirit, provides in the gift of faith. Even to look 
for revelation, or proofs of revelation, other than 
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that which has been given us, is an indication that 
we do not trust Divine Revelation, as such, to 
possess its own power of truth, and are falling away 
from it. In the whole idea of a revelatio generalis 
we are to beware of an old Trojan horse in whose 
belly the ancient enemy—the false continuity 
doctrine of St. Thomas—is allowed to enter all too 
unquestioningly into the theological Ilium. 

3. A New Approach—A new approach to this. 
old problem has been found, by those who follow 
Barth, through a fresh consideration of the relation 
of God and man in the light of the New Testament 
witness. God is there represented not as the 
Ground, the causa prima of the world, indissolubly 
related with it, but as the Creator, the free and 
sovereign Lord of the world, between Whom and 
the creature there is no direct and natural con- 
tinuity. Our wishes and dreams, the voices of 
Nature and blood, our creaturely existence and 
human history, are without value as a revelation, 
since they offer no indication of the Will of the 
sovereign God. Between God’s Will and our human 
wishes, which, from the highest to the lowest, 
belong to our world, there is no necessary agree- 
ment. Our wishes are in God’s hands and He rules 
them, but they are and remain our wishes. No 
way leads from man to God, neither the way of 
knowledge, of science and philosophy, nor the way 
of active being. He is to be found, as Calvin 
insisted, neither in man, nor in the structure of the 
world ; but is only known in that He speaks, and 
gives Himself to man in His Word. So, when we 
would ask after God’s Will, we must seek after His 
Word. Revelation is not a mere opening of the 
eyes, but a giving of God; it is not an inner 
mystical illumination, but a real Divine Coming. 
It is not a human but a Divine Event, not a con- 
tinuity but a discontinuity with all that is human. 
Therefore revelation is not something which man 
can see or think for himself. It is not something 
natural but something supernatural, beyond both 
reason and morals; a paradox against which 


. Nature rebels, which to the thinker is foolishness, 


and to the moralist a scandalon. It is a word 
spoken from a beyond to which we have no access, 
and which, but for the gift of the Holy Spirit, by 
which the miracle without is met by miracle within, 
we could neither receive nor understamd. 

Upon this doctrine of revelation Barth meets 
much persistent criticism. It is claimed that 
he represents man as not only spiritually in the 
dark, but spiritually blind, in the sense of having 
no spiritual eyes—and equally no spiritual ears— 
so that the ‘ event’ of revelation, when it happens, 
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must find him both blind and deaf, not only unable 
to apprehend it, but unaware that it is taking place. 
The criticism shows how far Pelagian humanism 
has carried us from a right understanding of St. 
Paul. Revelation, as he holds, carries with it the 
power by which alone man sees and hears, otherwise 
he remains deaf and blind. ‘So then faith cometh 
by hearing, and hearing by the word of God’ 
(Ro 10"), 

Another criticism recently expressed that in 
Barth’s view the good life is ‘not character, or 
disposition, or purpose,’ but only ‘a series of jerks,’ 
of ‘ decisions to obey those flashes of revelation ’ 
springs from the same humanistic tendency. It 
fails to take account of what Barth calls ‘the 
hiddenness of faith,’ and also of his doctrine 
of election. There is for Barth a ‘light in which 
all men stand in Christ,’ even the heathen. Behind 
the crying disclosed in all law, and in all religion, 
there lies ‘a knowledge of God which, although 
unobservable, is none the less real.’ A man may 
‘ grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ,’ without even knowing 
that he has faith at all. It may be a later dis- 
covery as he looks back, and sees that he has 
become what he is by no act or activity of his own ; 
that grace came to him without his own will or 
power, and took hold on him, and led him on. 
Even his freest acts of decision are seen to be 
something which he experienced rather than per- 
formed. While the line of growth to the goal in 
the Christian life, like other lines, consists*of points, 
events, decisions of faith, there is throughout a 
deepening progress ever nearer to the goal in that 
dialectic of permanency and event which con- 
stitutes the Christian life. A view that depreciates 
event in revelation in the interest of permanency is 
as defective as a view would be which depreciated 
permanency in the interest of event. But this is 
not the view of Barth (cf. Romans, Hoskyn’s 
translation, p. 365). 

The Christian doctrine of Revelation can best 
be understood in sharpest contrast to all such 
humanistic and idealistic conceptions of revelation. 
Christianity refuses to make anything in man the 
organ of revelation ; indeed, it may be reckoned as 
the distinctive feature of the Christian Revelation 
that it makes a positive breach with all religious 
a priorism. The first fundamental fact of which 
faith knows is, that there is no immanent con- 
tinuity between God and man. God is God and 
man is man. Man’s very response to God is not 

1R. W. Stewart in The Hibbert Journal, April 1934, 
P- 453- 
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to some natural religious instinct, but a response 
called forth by the Creative Spirit Himself. 

This does not mean that we are to lay aside all 
idea of any a priori in the religious consclousness— 
as an aspect of human existence it calls for serious, 
study—but that we are not to rely upon it as 
revelation. God the Creator has set the stamp of 
His Creatorhood upon the world, He has made 
man in His image, and for His glory. So far we 
can go with the German Christians. A God who 
left no trace of Himself within the human con- 
sciousness would not be God. But this origin in 
God is hidden and lost through man’s sin, and has 
become the problem of his life, and not its solution. 
The imago Dei has been so defaced by sin that 
the very potentiality for God which man once had 
is completely destroyed, and must first be restored 
by grace. The only point of contact between 
man and God, that which distinguishes him from 
the animal, is the distress of his existence, his 
divided life, his questing and questioning regarding 
God, which he can in no wise answer, or even 
understand. To this natural discontinuity between 
God and man the Bible bears universal witness, 
and man knows it in his own heart. He does not 
feel in the depths of his nature that he has God, 
but rather that he has no God, and that he has 
nothing to bring but a negative, an emptiness, 
over against God. His only real a priori is a con- 
sciousness of perplexity, of mystery and darkness 
of mind, and even this perplexity comes fully to 
expression only through revelation. It follows, 
therefore, that all natural religion must be broken 
and unreliable, without understanding of itself, 
until God meets man in grace; all confidence in 
those ‘ordinances of creation,’ on which the 
German Christians build their edifice of faith, is a 
confidence only in the flesh, so long as God does 
not speak His enlightening Word. 

But, if the first and fundamental fact which faith 
knows is that God is God and man is man, and 
there is no natural continuity between them, the 
second is the fact that God has spoken His Word 
to man through prophets and apostles, and finally 
through His own Son, Jesus Christ, by whom alone 
the knowledge of God the Father is mediated to us. 
This is not natural but revealed religion and comes 
to us only by way of crisis and decision of faith 
(Mt 11°”). A new continuity, not natural but 
spiritual, is now established with the Father. For 
while there is no immanent or natural continuity 
between man and God, there is a continuity which 
lies in the will of the transcendent God, the con- 
tinuity of His own Creative Spirit, which is estab- 
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lished by faith. To work this miracle of faith is 
the first work of the Holy Spirit, Who, as the 
spiritual nexus between God and man, gives light 
and meaning to revelation. The nature and 
character of the Christian Revelation, as Word of 
God, begins now to open out before us. 

4. Revelation as Word of God.—Revelation, in 
the New Testament sense, is first and foremost, 
the word of an Other. It is not an emanation 
from the sphere in which we find ourselves, nor 
from some subliminal region within, but is a word 
from above, or beyond, the word of One who is 
other than the world, other than the content of 
the soul, and which cuts across our wills and pre- 
ferences, that lie so much nearer to ourselves, with 
commanding power. To quote A. E. Taylor, it is 
‘an intrusion of the other and supra-historical into 
the ordinary historical routine of becoming.’ It 
is not something which we can possess, but is 
something which possesses us. Instead of being 
occupied with the thought of his moral values, 
which puts man himself at the centre of things, he 
has to listen to the Word of One Who puts Himself 
at the centre, and claims to be his Lord. It is the 
word of a‘ Thou’ to an‘ I’; a word which remains 
free, independent, sovereign, absolute. Revelation 
is not, and never can become, a general or impersonal 
idea. It is this character of revelation as personal 
Word of God which sets the Christian revelation 
in an irreconcilable contrast to the idealist con- 
ception that rules most modern theology. 

As Word of God, revelation is a dynamic Word. 
It is never static. There is no such thing as 
revelation per se. By revelation the New Testa- 
ment always means an event; the opening of a 
curtain, or the removal of a covering by which 
something hidden is brought to light (1 Co 2°, 
Eph 1°). The confusion of revelation as an event 
revealed to faith, with an objective reality which 
we can examine dispassionately, as a spectator, 
has led to disastrous consequences. 

There is no revelation of God which resides, as 
such, in Nature, or in the ordinances of creation, 
as German Christians maintain. The ‘heavens de- 
clare the glory of God’ only to the ear of faith. 

There is no revelation of God which resides, as 
such, in man; either in his blood, or reason, or 
conscience, or human values, or in his association, 
as a People, or State. The ‘German Christian’ 
heresy has no footing in the New Testament. To 
seek a basis for faith otherwise than in the Divine 
Word, to base it on reason, or experience, or the 
so-called ordinances of creation, is to base it in 
the empirical world which we know, to make it 
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a bit of our world, not qualitatively different from 
it, in place of in the world of God. 

There is no revelation which resides, as such, 
even in the human historical Jesus, whether we 
regard Him with the ‘German Christians’ as a 
great Nordic hero, or more sanely, as Jesus of 
Nazareth. That which the historian sees is not 
the saving revelation of God. Only faith is in a 
position to know even the historical actuality of 
Jesus, not to speak of the transcendent aspects of 
His life. 

It has become the commonplace of our time 
to represent Jesus as the crown of history and 
humanity, and as such to be the revelation of God. 
But if Jesus be no more than the crown of history 
and humanity, then He belongs to our world on its 
religious side. The ‘ German Christians’ are right. 
He is one of us, a great heroic personality, an Arnold 
von Winkelried gathering into his bosomas many pikes 
as he can reach, but only quantitatively different 
from the rest, and therefore with no distinctive 
Divine Word to speak. We are simply thrown 
back on the religious consciousness of mankind, 
as our only foundation, and Jesus becomes sub- 
merged with Nordic and other heroes, in the 
religious history of the race. 

But this quantitative difference has nothing to 
do with revelation as the New Testament under- 
stands it. Revelation arises out of the qualitative 
difference between man on the one hand, and God 
on the other, and it is in relation to that difference 
that Jesus has His significance in the New Testa- 
ment. The New Testament witness is that Jesus 
stands related to religious history, not as the crown 
of humanity, but as the all-commanding crisis of 
humanity, revealed, however, only to faith. In 
the Christ according to the flesh must be dis- 
covered by faith the Christ according to the Spirit, 
before He can become revelation. 

As Word of God, revelation is an historical Word, 
and meets us as actual event in history. But not 
in the sense in which the ‘German Christians’ 
employ the phrase when speaking of ‘ God in history,’ 
or of their ‘ historic hour.’ They propose to derive 
the word of God for to-day from two different 
sources, from Holy Scripture as the one source, 
and from the German revolution as the other, 
out of which the Church, with the one eye on ‘ the 
historic hour,’ and the other on Scripture, is to 
read with equal earnestness, what God’s Word is. 
This is to place a second God beside God the Lord, 
and with that, to make God cease to be God. ‘ We 
must say No! to the beginning of this whole way 
of thinking,’ says Barth, ‘and No! to all that 
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follows from it.’ It is a destructive error which 
has invaded the Church, and not in Germany alone. 

We are all inclined to speak only too easily of 
some particular movement in history as being of 
God, and therefore to be welcomed and accepted 
without question. But the movements of history, 
even the greatest, are not to be identified, without 
more ado, with the Divine Spirit. The Divine and 
the historical are not one and the same. That 
God reveals Himself in history does not mean that 
history, as such, is the revelation of God. Revela- 
tion is history, but history, as such, is not revela- 
tion. History is the story of the evolution of a 
sinful race, which God over-rules as Lord, even as 
He sat at the flood as King. But no bit of history 
is, as such, revelation, since revelation is supra- 
historical. While the Divine action always takes 
the character of an historic event, as something 
which belongs to this world, it yet has meaning 
and message from beyond this world. In the 
course of history, God reveals Himself in special 
places, special events, special persons, and in His 
own incarnate Word, through which the darkness 
of history becomes lighted up, as the flash which 
illumines the night reveals also how dark it is. 
The historical is the incognito of the Divine. That 
does not mean that history is itself Divine, but 
only that God reveals Himself historically. There 
is no depreciation here of history, which, with its 
aims, and goals, and values, must retain its full 
relative right. Indeed, the Christian Revelation 
has given new meaning to history ; since, by setting 
Jesus Christ in the middle, it has given to it both a 
beginning andanend. But in the light of revelation, 
history is seen to march toward a crisis, not simply 
in history, but of history, in which it is brought 
to judgment. Crisis, indeed, is shown by revelation 
to be the very meaning of history. 

As Word of God, revelation is a last Word. Not 
in the sense that it is the last word in an historical 
sequence, but in the eschatological sense that it is 
the ‘once for all’ event (Heb. 101), the breaking 
in of the new world of God into time, the event 
which brings all history into crisis. And not only 
history. Revelation, as Word of God, is the crisis 
of all religion, and of all the religions. It is the 
crisis of all religious history, including the ‘ Glau- 
bensbewegung Deutsche Christen, which has prompted 
my paper. This is the teaching of the Scriptures— 
“Thou shalt have no other gods before me.’ It is 
the central thought of Luther and the Reformers, 
who set the religio dei—the Word of God—over 
against the religio hominis, the idola, and figmenta 
of man’s construction, which reflect the unsatisfied 
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wishes of his heart in his attempt to answer the 
great question concerning God. And the same 
truth needs to be re-asserted to-day. 

Every religion claims to rest upon a revelation, 
to be the disclosure of some truth of the supra- 
historical order which we should not have known 
but for that disclosure. But no religion knows 
the concept ‘ Word of God,’ as Christianity does. 
In all other religions, revelation relates itself to 
singulars ; and is therefore a collection of many 
single, repeatable revelations. But Christianity is 
the once-for-all, non-repeatable, coming of Reality 
to man. This ‘once-for-all-ness’ declares the 
fundamental distinction between the Christian 
revelation and the religions. It is not a movement 
of the world, but a movement ¢o the world, it is 
not man seeking Reality, but Reality seeking man ; 
and it cannot be placed inside any general frame- 
work of world religions. The Christian revelation 
stands over against all the religions, not as an 
individual among other individuals, not even as a 
perfect among imperfects, nor as.a final among 
preparatory religions, but as another genus, as the 
truth of God stands over against the search for 
truth by man, of which the religions are the expres- 
sion; or as the answer stands over against the 
question. The difference is more than a difference 
of degree. There is a newness, an otherness, a 
difference in kind, which makes Christianity the 
last word, and disqualifies all other religions from 
any claim to be the religion. For only a religion 
which brings all other religions to a crisis can have 
universal validity, and constitute the religion. It 
is true that Christianity is the fulfilment of all 
the religions, but this aspect of the truth ceases to 
be true unless it be at once corrected by the second 
assertion that Christianity is the crisis of all the 
religions, and of their history. The motive in 
Christianity which has determined its whole labour 
of thought, its consciousness of its world-mission, 
its sense of otherness in relation to the world 
religions, has sprung from the conviction that God 
has come, that something final and all-determining 
has occurred, on which the salvation of the whole 
world depends. 

We arrive, therefore, at a judgment of the unique- 
ness of the Biblical revelation as the one source 
of the knowledge of God which can be relied upon, 
and the one authority which ought to be decisive 
in the present crisis in Germany, and in the 
world. 

This, it must be added, however, is a judgment 
of faith, the knowledge of which is not open to the 
historian as such. Outwardly viewed, Christianity 
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appears as one of the world religions ; the Bible 
appears as a document of the history of a primitive 
Asiatic tribe ; Jesus Christ appears as the Rabbi 
of Nazareth. The Revelation of God remains a 
mystery open only to faith, and does not reach us 
other than in this hidden fashion. But this faith- 
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knowledge is the deeper and truer knowledge. 
What the historian sees is always only the outside 
of revelation; at the heart of the event is the 
decision, the mystery revealed only to faith, which 
no man can betray, because no man knows it save 
him to whom it is revealed. 


Biterature. 


THE IDEA OF PERFECTION IN 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 


REVIEWERS are often criticised because they do 
not tell readers when to ‘sell their beds’ and 
buy a particular book. The reviewers have their 
defence. Nevertheless, there are times when they 
feel it right to respond to the invitation. Dr. 
R. Newton Flew’s Idea of Perfection in Christian 
Theology (Milford; 15s. net) is unquestionably a 
book to get, if the reader is looking for a living 
study of a great religious and theological idea in a 
book which it is a liberal education to read, and 
which, at the same time, is rich in devotional 
profit and in suggestiveness for teaching and 
preaching. 

Dr. Flew is not satisfied with the view that the 
doctrine of Perfection is a ‘by-path in Christian 
theological systems’ ; on the contrary, he expresses 
the hope that he has shown that ‘ when it is not 
simply identified with sinlessness, it is veritably the 
King’s highway.’ In this hope there can be no 
doubt that he has succeeded in his full and intensely 
interesting survey which includes New Testament 
teaching and the ideas of outstanding leaders of 
Christian thought from the Post-Apostolic period 
to the present day. It is impossible here to linger 
on the riches of this theological panorama, and we 
can only mention in passing Dr. Flew’s penetrating 
study of Monasticism and, amongst other dis- 
cussions, his brilliant presentation of the ideas 
of St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas. His 
account of Methodist teaching lacks any note of 
complacency or adulation. On the contrary, we 
have not hitherto seen such an admirable com- 
bination of appreciation and criticism from the 
pen of a Methodist scholar. Dr. Flew, for example, 
thinks that Methodism’s invaluable contribution to 
the doctrine of Christian Perfection has defects 
which include an inadequate analysis of the nature 
of sin, a wrong use of the idea of ‘ assurance,’ and 


the tendency to divide life into sacred and secular 
domains. Of Wesley himself he finely says: ‘ He 
resolved to be a man of one book—homo unius libri— 
and, to his credit be it said, never kept his rule.’ 
After illuminating studies of the contributions of 
Schleiermacher and Ritschl, Dr. Flew gives an all 
too short chapter in which he states his conclusions. 
‘We reach, then, this broad conclusion, that the 
seeking of an ideal that is realizable in this world 
is essential to Christianity. It is essential to the 
corporate life of the Church that this principle 
should be enshrined at the heart of its doctrines, its 
hymns, its confessions of faith, its institutions. . . . 
Christianity is not Christianity unless it is aiming 
at Perfection.’ The eight principles which Dr. 
Flew formulates as ‘constructive conclusions for 
any positive doctrine of the ideal’ we must leave 
the reader to discover for himself from this learned, 
inspiring, and well-balanced work. 

Our most serious criticism is a compliment. 
Like Oliver Twist the discerning reader will ask for 
more, especially in relation to the Old Testament 
background and the treatment of the idea of Per- 
fection in non-Christian religions. But Dr. Flew 
has his defence in the title of his book, and in the 
iron necessities of compression which even four 
hundred and twenty-two pages have sternly im- 
posed. His present volume is a masterly achieve- 
ment ; it is likely to be the standard work on the 
subject of Christian Perfection, and it gives the 
promise of other theological and exegetical works 
which, we hope, are yet to appear. 


INDIAN RELIGION. 


Here comes a group of books on Indian religion. 
Dr. P. S. Deshmukh, the Minister of Education in 
the Central Provinces, leads off with a scholarly 
study of The Origin and Development of Religion in 
Vedic Literature (Milford ; 22s. 6d. net). The work 
is designed on a large plan, begins far back, with an 
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elaborate examination of religion—its definition, its 
origin, its rivals, and the like. Morley once remarked 
that there were said to be ten thousand definitions 
of religion. And certainly their name is legion, 
though not one that really satisfies has yet appeared. 
Dr. Deshmukh strikes out boldly into this huge and 
troubled sea, with its cross-currents running fiercely, 
and out of his wide reading discusses scores of 
these claimants that have been submitted. It isa 
learned but a rather futile business at the best— 
and for this reason. Great play is made of the 
necessity for such catholicity in our defining that 
the lowest rites of the most primitive peoples may 
come under it. This and that is ruled out because 
the Andaman islander has no such conception, and 
soon. But there is not a thought given to including 
in our definition what is most characteristic, what 
is the very essence, of the best religions and the 
highest faiths. Not one of all these attempts takes 
cognizance, for example, of the Divine iitiative, 
which is the whole point of Christianity, which is 
woven inextricably into the very stuff of Judaism, 
which time and again breaks in upon many a saint 
of Vaishnavism and forms for him the foundation 
on which everything else is built. That awed sense 
that God has stooped to us, has taken action, has 
thrown in all His all on our behalf—which. is the 
starting-poimt of Christianity—has no place at all 
found for it here. The Andaman islander does not 
know it, and so that cannot be among the funda- 
mentals or essentials. No doubt he does not. But 
a definition of religion limited so as not’to extend 
beyond its first crude origins, and which, therefore, 
im no way describes with any adequacy its higher 
types, Is as if one were compelled to rule out as 
unscientific all definitions and descriptions of man 
which include anything more than the facts common 
to modern man and the first hairy uncouth creatures 
with thei dull braims who can be covered by the 
term humanity; or as if one had to fill his book 
on English Literature with the baby gurglings and 
gooings in which undoubtedly all literature begins, 
and which are common to all races, and leave out 
Shakespeare! A definition which cannot include 
the full facts of a thing full grown is not a definition. 

As to the origin of religion, there is a learned 
consideration of the usual claimants—fetishism, 
animism, ancestor worship, totemism, magic, and 
the like, as well as the more subtle modern 
theories, with the finding that in something like the 
Melanesian mana may be found the spring from 
which have flowed the streams that grow into the 
mighty rivers that have watered the whole earth. 
And so to the Indo-Europeans, their life, their 
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religion, their gods, their cult and priesthood, and 
so on. Our author goes ahead with confidence. 
But, in truth, it is a dim land this—where the mists. 
lie thick, and the guides dispute hotly with one 
another at almost every step. The second portion 
of the book brings us out of these jungles into more 
open country, and consists of a discussion of the 
Vedic civilization and literature, and so to many 
pages of detailed description of their many gods, 
each treated one by.one. 


There was a time, and that not long ago, when 
the Westerner gazed bewildered at that amorphous, 
all-embracing, indefinable thing called Hinduism, 
with the despondent feeling that so elusive, so many- 
sided, so self-contradictory is it that it can’t be 
understood. But many willing hands keep cutting 
plain paths for our feet, and letting in the daylight. 
Here, is another serviceable book—Ouiline of 
Hinduism, by the Rev. F. Harold Smith, D.D. 
(Epworth Press; 2s. 6d. net}—marked by know- 
ledge and, what is very necessary here, a lucidity 
in which there are no shadows. Steadily he leads 
on from the Vedas down through the long com- 
plicated story of Indian religion, and the many 
ramifications fall into their true place, and the 
endless transmutations are set down in fitting pro- 
portion ; and no one need grow flustered or lose his 
way. It is a fine highway, laid down in difficult 
country that runs straight and sure. There is no 
time given to loiter in inviting places, or to wander 
off to gather flowers where we are given glimpses 
of these as we pass. But if you take this motor 
tour with him through the ages Dr. Smith will show 
you all the best there is to see from the road, will 
explain everything in sight, and will land you at 
your destination a more educated, a more under- 
standing, a more humble man. The clarity with 
which this book is planned and worked out is 
notable. 


And lastly, there is an enthusiastic appreciation 
of a saint of our own day—Adarsha Sadhu : An Ideal 
Monk, by Mr. A. J. Sunavala, B.A., LL.B. (Cam- 
bridge University Press; 5s. net). It is a story 
worth the telling. A young gambler, breaking his 
parents’ hearts, is seized by the Jain doctrines, and 
is changed into another man. Against his parents’ 
wishes he becomes a monk and an ascetic, and grows 
to be a scholar, who has been the friend and teacher 
of such men as Lévi, Jacobi, and Thomas of Oxford ; 
who has done much both to revivify his faith, 
breathing the life of a new enthusiasm into it, and 
to explain it, as its real adherents understand it, 
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to the Western mind; a burning evangelist—who 
yet was marked above all by his breadth and 
catholicity of mind towards all men ; a saint—cool 
among all the fever of the world around him— 
whose character impressed and moved and won all 
among whom he mingled, and who met a death of 
fearful physical agony with a cheerfulness and a 
forgetfulness of self that were a spiritual triumph— 
this was certainly one of the great men of modern 
India. Little wonder that his followers hail him 
as a proof of what the Jain faith can do, point to 
him proudly as one of those selfless souls through 
whom the world rises. One day a man came to 
the Buddha and said, ‘ that your teaching is beauti- 
ful there is no doubt, but does it prove itself, and 
work out in men’s characters.’ And he replied, ‘I 
can take you to thousands of lay-people, living 
their ordinary lives, and you will see how they are 
changed.’ ‘Ah! then,’ answered the other, ‘if 
it works, I give myself to you.’ Sohere. True, the 
book is written with such rushing enthusiasm that, 
even as one clutches at substantiating facts as they 
float past, one is carried away, a little dazed and 
breathless. But it is clear that this was a great 
soul. 


EARLY, CHURCH POLITY. 


The Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus (Cam- 
bridge University Press ; 7s. 6d. net), by Professor 
Burton Scott Easton, is the first English translation 
and the first attempt at a critical edition in any 
language of an important document of the early 
Christian Church. The translator and editor, who 
supplies also an Introduction and Notes, is a well- 
known American scholar; and he is to be con- 
gratulated on this useful and scholarly volume. 

Though Hippolytus, who wrote his work about 
A.D. 217, was a presbyter of the Roman Church, 
his own Church appears to have appreciated the 
Apostolic Tradition the least ; it was the reforms 
of his rival Callistus and not his own conservatism 
that influenced subsequent Roman polity. But in 
the East, especially in Egypt and Syria, Hippoly- 
tus’s work was regarded as of high authority, and 
he, more than any other Church Father, was 
influential in fixing the laws and the liturgy of the 
Eastern Church. 

In the Introduction Dr. Easton gives us an 
account of the early Church Orders in general 
before going on to speak of Hippolytus and the 
Apostolic Tradition. He summarizes as follows on 
the original text and the versions: ‘The original 
Greek of the Apostolic Tradition has not been 
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recovered, except in small fragments. The Latin 
is generally trustworthy, but is incomplete. The 


only other primary version, the Sahidic, is like- 
wise incomplete, and the results of the moderate 
abilities of its translator have been further confused 
in later transmission. The Arabic is a secondary 
text, offering little that the Sahidic does not contain. 
The only practically complete version, the Ethiopic, 
is tertiary and is otherwise unreliable.’ It may be 
gathered that under these conditions it is impossible 
to restore a really accurate text. 

The Apostolic Tradition consists mainly of laws 
for church organization and the conduct of worship, 
interspersed freely with comment and explanation. 
These laws represent the normal practice at Rome 
in Hippolytus’s younger days, and their corrobora- 
tion by other early Christian writers indicates their 
real antiquity. As Harnack says: ‘ Here is the 
richest source that we in any form possess for our 
knowledge of the polity of the Roman Church in 
the oldest time, and this Roman polity may, in 
many regards, be accepted as the polity held 
everywhere.’ 


RELIGION AND THEISM. 


Mr. Clement C. J. Webb delivered the Forwood 
Lectures in Liverpool University last year. There 
were four Lectures, and they are now published 
with a fifth added on the psychological accounts 
of the origin of religious beliefs, under the title 
Religion and Theism (Allen & Unwin ; 4s. 6d. net). 
There are five chapters—The Notion of Religion 
and the Idea of God; Religion without Theism, 
A. Naturalism; 8B. Humanism; Psychological 
Accounts of the Origin of Religion ; A Vindication 
of Theism. Mr. Webb begins by pointing to the 
widespread existence of a belief that religion and 
belief in God do not involve each other, and by 
examining into the meaning of this phenomenon. 
It rests largely on misunderstanding. But two 
kinds of such a notion are very important in our 
day. First, we have Naturalism such as Julian 
Huxley’s, which on the ground of man’s insignificance 
in the universe regards his craving for fellowship 
with a God in any sense personal as illusion. Second, 
we have Humanism as in Walter Lippman or, better, 
Nicolai Hartmann, which regards it as an infringe- 
ment of man’s moral greatness that he should be 
subject to supernatural control. Both Naturalism 
and Humanism are subjected by Mr. Webb to 
penetrating criticism which makes this little book 
of quite unusual value. There follows criticism of 
psychologists, Leuba and Freud being specifically 
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in view, who tend to deprive religious belief of all 
validity. Lastly, we have Mr. Webb’s own under- 
standing of Theism and his vindication of it. We 
can whole-heartedly recommend this work. It is 
most timely. 


THE NATURE OF REVELATION. 


The Nature of Revelation (Milford ; 8s. 6d. net), 
by the late Archbishop Nathan Séderblom, is the 
first appearance in English of an early series of 
lectures published in 1903 by the late Archbishop 
of Upsala, but in 1930 revised and enlarged by 
additional material. The translator, Mr. Frederick 
E. Pamp, a former pupil of the Archbishop, is of 
Swedish extraction. 

The original article, which is entitled ‘The 
Religion of Revelation’ and forms the first half 
of the present volume, began with a reference to 
the famous ‘ Babel-Bibel’ controversy, but only a 
few echoes of that controversy here survive. The 
name ‘revealed religion’ Sdderblom would give 
to prophetic religion, between which and Nature- 
religion there is a great difference. In prophetic 
religion there breaks forth a living stream of 
immediate experience of the Divine more powerful 
than ever appears in Nature-religion. This implies 
a knowledge of God which is essentially different 
from, as it is so much richer than, that which 
is outwith prophetic religion. These and other 
positions are enforced by many a concrete instance 
from the history of religions, as one might expect 
of the learned editor and reviser of Tiele’s ‘ Com- 
pendium.’ 

The second article, ‘The Portals of Revelation,’ 
treats of the threefold source of knowledge of 
reality, namely, the intellect or understanding, the 
intuition of infinity, with its emphasis on feeling, 
and the urge to the ideal, or the conscience. But 
the last two, the consciousness of infinity and the 
urge to the ideal, are the main sources. 

The third and last article, ‘Continued Revela- 
tion,’ is offered as a contribution to the interpreta- 
tion of belief in revelation. It is impossible, says 
Sdderblom, to hold fast to faith in revelation without 
extending revelation beyond Biblical times. But 
it is difficult to attempt a detailed map of the 
continued revelation, yet desirable and necessary 
that the conviction of a continuing revelation be 
filled with a concrete content and that we try to 
interpret its meaning. 

The whole volume abounds in helpful expositions 
and wise reflections, but it suffers from the lack of 
headings, a lack which is more readily felt in a 
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translated work. A good index would also have 
made the work more serviceable. 


Outlines of Teaching Sermons for a Third Year, 
edited by the Rev. C. E. Hudson (Allen & Unwin ; 
cloth 3s. 6d., paper 2s. net), is a worthy sequel to 
two little books previously published under some- 
what-similar titles. These books have been ‘ pre- 
pared by a clerical sub-committee dealing with 
adult religious education in the diocese of St. 
Albans,’ and their aim is to aid the preacher in 
giving systematic doctrinal teaching to his people. 
In this volume there are twenty-six sermon out- 
lines under the following main headings, the nature 
of man, the Redeemer, the Church, the life of 
prayer. Though brief, they are most informing 
and‘ suggestive, while a short bibliography at the 
end of each section gives guidance for further 
study. 


The Fruit of the Spirit, by Mr. T. A. Bowhay 
(Allenson ; 2s. 6d. net), is marked by great earnest- 
ness and devotion. The writer sets out to expound 
the nine qualities which are designated by St. Paul 
in Gal 5” as ‘the fruit of the Spirit.’ For each of 
these he finds a parallel in one of the Beatitudes, 
though the reader may feel that some of the con- 
nexions thus made are not particularly evident. 
Apart from that the treatment is excellent and 
may help to give definiteness to our thinking and 
teaching about the Holy Spirit. 


A series of essays on the outstanding problems 
of our time is entitled Religion and Dictatorship, 
by Mr. Carl Heath (Allenson; 2s. 6d. net). The 
essays include much more than this subject, how- 
ever. It is only the first lecture that deals with 
dictatorship. Others are concerned with ‘ The 
Quaker Contribution,’ ‘The Barthian Corrective,’ 
and ‘A Kingdom of Uses.’ As Mr. Heath is a 
Quaker, it will be obvious that his religious stand- 
point is very different from Barth’s. Barth makes 
man to be nothing at all, or even less than nothing, 
and exalts the transcendent God. The Quaker’s 
idea of man’s relation to God is at the opposite 
extreme. But the author is fair enough, and 
intelligent enough, to recognize the contribution 
which Barthianism makes to religious thought. 
It is a ‘corrective’ to the humanism of our day, 
and a necessary corrective. These essays are both 
able and enlightening, and are very well worthy of 
serious consideration. 
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A new book on St. Paul is always welcome, and 
Miss Edith Ratcliffe has produced a volume that 
has many merits in St. Paul and his Writings in 
the Light of To-day (Allenson; 5s. net). The 
writer has one indispensable qualification for 
writing such a book. She loves and admires the 
Apostle heartily, and quotes with approval Dr. 
T. R. Glover’s words : ‘ All the time you have been 
growing to love more and more the greatest human 
being that ever followed Jesus Christ.’ That warms 
the heart, and disposes the critic who shares such 
love to judge generously any book like this. But 
Miss Ratcliffe does not need leniency. She is 
abreast of all the authorities. She has a gift of 
narrative. She exercises her own judgment. And 
the result is a very good book indeed. It is made 
suitable for group study by questions set on each 
chapter. But it is also a pleasant book just to read 
and enjoy. There are indeed some deductions to 
be made. The map at the end is not a good one. 
And (more serious) the exposition of three of St. 
Paul’s great words, Righteousness, Predestinate, 
and Propitiate, is not successful in extracting their 
sting. This is a brave effort to moralize Paul’s 
grim words, but we hate to think what Barth 
would say to it! 


A very good book on the Christian doctrine of 
immortality has been written by the Rev. F. C. 
Spurr—The Life Hereafter in the Light of Modern 
Religious Thought and Experience (Allenson ; 
2s. 6d. net). All aspects of the doctrine are care- 
fully and intelligently explored, and the book may 
be commended cordially to all who seek light on 
the problems the Christian belief raises. It is 
notable for two bold deliverances. Mr. Spurr 
quite definitely accepts the claim of spiritualism. 
He is satisfied that the communications from the 
other side are genuine, and this greatly strengthens 
his argument. He also vindicates the existence of 
an Intermediate State, not that of Romanism, but 
a state of probation and training nevertheless. 
This is a really good book on a great theme. 


The Christian Literature Society for India are 
issuing a series, ‘ The Bhaktas of the World,’ which 
ought to serve a useful purpose. Dr. Appasamy’s 
method of selection is not obvious. Augustine, 
George Fox, Richard Rolle are great names, but 
not all of them the first to leap to the mind as 
claimants for a primary place in this list. But Sz. 
Francis of Assisi was bound to be among the 
earliest of the chosen, and here comes a life and a 
consideration of him, worthily done and vividly 
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written, by Mr. Verrier Elwin, a kindred spirit, 
who seems to be imitating his chosen master in the 
simplicities and happy self-denials of his life, and 
who understands him well, though somehow he 
leaves him scarcely as lovable as his own enthusiasm 
for him would desire to do. 

The book is interesting in many ways, but 
especially because of the knowledge and skill with 
which it commends this great Westerner to the 
Indian mind, showing how near of kin he was to 
some of its own heroes, and how the notes he 
struck find echoes in the great saints that it loves. 
A thing worth doing, and well done. The price of 
the book is 1 Re. 

The Outline of Hinduism noticed earlier is one of 
a series, ‘ Great Religions of the East,’ edited by 
Dr. Eric Waterhouse. Another of the series is Con- 
fucianism and Taoism, by the Rev. B. S. Bonsall, 
M.A., D.Lit., B.D. (Epworth Press; 2s. 6d. net). 
Probably none of the great Orientals is so mis- 
understood by us Westerners as is Confucius. 
Whether it be due to the serviceable but cramped 
translations of Dr. Legge or to some other cause, 
the fact is that Confucius is thought of as a formal, 
prim, and rather wooden figure. And yet it was 
not so. He was a winsome, lovable soul, with a 
real dash of humour now and then, and a disarming 
and attractive humility. The man does not figure 
much in Dr. Bonsall’s pages, but we have an ade- 
quate account of the Confucian classics, and, more 
important, of the ethics, all too short, but getting 
to the heart of things. 

It is well known that when Confucius met Lao-tzu 
the latter was frankly contemptuous of him, and 
the great sage admitted that the other was too 
deep for him. He is too deep for most folk. For 
Tao is not easy to explain or comprehend, as Lao- 
tzu himself frankly admitted. Dr. Bonsall states 
the facts with care, and brings some sunlight into 
a dark place. And so from the arresting old 
philosopher himself he passes to the great Taoist 
writers, like Lieh-tzu, and Chuang-tzu, that fascinat- 
ing being, who once dreamed that he was a butterfly, 
and thereafter could never be sure whether he was 
a butterfly dreaming that it was Chuang-tzu, or 
Chuang-tzu who once dreamed that he was a butter- 
fly! And so on down to our own day. A difficult 
task serviceably done. 


The Four Gospels according to the Eastern Verston, 
by Mr. George M. Lamsa, is described on the title 
page as ‘translated from the Aramaic’ (Holman ; 
$2.50-5.00). Unintentionally misleading, this de- 
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scription perhaps explains the encomiums passed 
upon this book by a number of eminent divines. 
On examination, Mr. Lamsa’s translation appears 
to be based on the Syriac Peshitta, which the 
researches of Professor F. C. Burkitt have shown 
to be a late revision of the Old Syriac, with the 
help of Greek MSS, made at the beginning of the 
fifth century A.D. It hardly needs to be said that 
Mr. Lamsa does not take this view. Indeed, he 
pleads for an Aramaic original of the Gospels, and 
says that ‘this is none other than the Peshitta.’ 
The student of Textual Criticism will feel more 
doubtful of this claim, especially when he finds 
that Mr. Lamsa’s translation includes passages 
which Westcott and Hort rightly regarded as 
‘ conflations’ (cf. Mk 9%, Lk 245%, etc.), and that 
it has the ‘longer ending’ in Mark. Of course, 
when the Peshitta departs from the Byzantine text 
its readings are valuable, and for the student Mr. 
Lamsa’s translation will be of interest in such 
passages. The general reader, we fear, will be in 
danger of supposing that the book is of the nature 
of a ‘ find.’ 


The Salvation of God, by the Rev. Oswald J. Smith 
(Marshall, Morgan & Scott ; 2s. 6d. net), is a book 
of thirteen red-hot gospel sermons to the uncon- 
verted. The writer has exercised a fruitful ministry 
in the People’s Church, Toronto. As in his previous 
books, so here he speaks with the note of absolute 
conviction, and he knows how to drive home his 
message with telling illustrations. One could have 
wished for a little more of the wooing note, but 
doubtless in these Laodicean days there is need also 
for the hammer that breaks the rocks. o 


The middle-man in theology has a very necessary 
and useful place in the religious world. It is his 
function to translate the conclusions of the expert 
into forms of thought and expression that bring 
them within the reach of the average man. Perhaps 
the best example of this in our generation was the 
late Professor Stalker, whose popularity was due 
largely to the skill with which he made scholarship 
an affair of the ordinary pious home. In Christian 
Life in the Modern World (Mowbray ; 6s. net), 
the Very Rev. Francis Underhill, D.D., Dean of 
Rochester, essays this same r6le, with considerable 
success. In a series of chapters he handles such 
subjects as Belief in God, the Authority of the 
Church, the Sacramental Principle, Confession and 
Absolution, and has much that is sensible to say 
about them all. The book will, however, be 
limited in its appeal by the fact that it is written 
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from the Anglican standpoint, and within this 
from the ‘Catholic’ angle. There are consequently 
assumptions made which will not be shared by 
everybody. But, with this qualification, the book 
may be warmly commended for its thoughtful 
presentation of the Christian religion in its relation 
to many current problems. 


The Rev. Lionel B. Fletcher, the well-known 
evangelist, published some time ago a little anth- 
ology of Scripture texts on Faith. Encouraged by 
the reception it met with he has now put together 
a somewhat bigger book of the same sort, Hope and 
Love (R.T.S.; 1s. net). The book is wholly made 
up of brief passages of Scripture under appropriate 
headings.. The text is usually given according to 
the Authorized Version, but in many passages where 
the Revised Version or Moffatt or Weymouth are 
illuminating their renderings are also given. The 
texts are singularly well chosen and should prove 
valuable as a guide to Bible study and meditation. 


Public prayer that is ‘ extempore ’ 1s, as everybody 
knows, apt to be lengthy, discursive, and formless. 
In extreme cases it even becomes homiletic. There 
is perhaps more need of care and preparation for 
‘free’ prayer than for preaching. And any one 
who helps towards definiteness, brevity, and 
spirituality in such devotions may be regarded as 
a real benefactor. Praise of this kind may be 
given to Prayers for the Sanctuary, by Mr. Charles 
A. Price (Stockwell; 2s. 6d. net). The prayers 
collected here are all founded on a text of Scripture, 
and have a clear motive. They are all short. And 
if occasionally they are a little eloquent, there is no 
lack of intelligent thought or of true devoutness. 
In many ways they are models which might with 
advantage be copied by ministers who have the 
grave responsibility of leading the worship of a 
congregation without the aid of a liturgy. 


About People, by the Rev. A. Herbert Gray, D.D 
(S.C.M. ; 3s. 6d. net), is a comprehensive book on 
life and its problems. It is in three parts—one on 
‘ The Religious Life and its Phases and Difficulties,’ 
a second on ‘ Sex Life,’ and a third ‘ Specially for 
Ministers.’ Dr. Gray seems to have acted as father 
confessor to a large number of people, and he uses 
these experiences freely in this book for the guidance 
of others who may be facing the same problems. 
There is a good deal of sound sense in many of his 
counsels, and those who are likely to be called upon 
to deal with similar situations may be advised to 
read what he has to say here. Not every minister 
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will be consulted as Dr. Gray has been. But all of 
them will have such responsibilities laid upon them 
some time, and they will find both warning and 
encouragement in these pages. 


Worship in the school (day school and Sunday 
school) presents one problem which many teachers 
feel hard to solve—that of finding suitable forms of 
prayer. Children’s Praises: A Book of Prayers, by 
N. Simpson and Lilian Cox (S.C.M.; 3s. 6d. net), 
will do much to meet this difficulty. The book has 
arisen out of the daily worship of boys and girls 
between five and nine years of age in the Pre- 
paratory Department of a High School. Some of 
the prayers were made with the co-operation of the 
children, and all arose out of the needs and experi- 
ences of the children themselves. They answer all 
tests—simplicity, brevity, naturalness, and beauty. 
They are, if possible, too brief, but that is a rare 
fault that may almost be counted a virtue. The 
book is a real treasure-house of devotion, rich and 
comprehensive, and a boon to all who are called 
to lead the youthful soul to the Throne of 
Grace. 


Ought there to be a ‘ children’s church’ separate 
from, or supplementary to, the adult church? 
There is an emphatic answer in the affirmative in 
The Children’s Church, by Miss W. May Silcock 
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(S.C.M.; 1s. 6d. net), in which we have a full 
description of the organization and advantages of 
such an institution as it is carried on in connexion 
with the Congregational Church at Purley. Those 
interested will find here the complete order of 
service at the weekly worship, an account of special 
services for occasions such as the Church Year, and 
an interesting narrative of the inception and 
development of the institution at Purley. The 
Bishop of Bristol, the Rev. C. S. Woodward, so 
well known for his interest in children and his 
genius for addressing them, writes a commendatory 
foreword. 


The Rev. Dorothy F. Wilson’s Child Psychology 
and Religious Education: A Book for Parents and 
Teachers (S.C.M.; 1s. net), appears in a cheap 
edition in the new series of books on ‘ Religion and 
Life’ which are being published by the Student 
Movement Press. It has already gone through three 
editions in its original form. In that form it was 
reviewed in these columns six years ago, and it only 
needs to be said that its wide circulation shows that 
it has been highly appreciated by the constituency 
for which it was written. As far as people can 
learn psychology of children from a book they will 
learn from Miss Wilson, and a further extension of 
her influence in this direction may be confidently 
expected. 


The Heretics of he CBurch and Recurring Heresies. 


. Marcion. 


By E. C. Bracxman, M.A., Tutor-ELEcT OF CHESHUNT COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Marcion has been called by Neander the first 
Protestant. For Harnack he is the most significant 
figure between Paul and Augustine. He comes 
before us in the middle of the second century, 
protesting against what was to him the corruption 
of the original gospel. But his was no mere nega- 
tive protest. He came forward with a statement 
of the gospel as he conceived it to have been revealed 
by Christ to Paul before false teachers had con- 
taminated it. This statement was not in phrases 
of his own fancy, but was an expurgated edition 
of the third Gospel and the Pauline Epistles— 
incidentally the first N.T. Canon. The Scriptures 
had been expurgated so as to let Christ appear as 


the revealer of a God who was solely redemptive 
love, in fact, of a new God. So great an emphasis 
did Marcion lay on soteriology. The result of 
Marcion’s ‘ protest ’ was the creation of a Marcionite 
Church which in the years of its first strength proved 
a real rival to the growing Catholic Church. 

Our knowledge of Marcion’s life is meagre. He 
was a native of Pontus, and was born towards the 
end of the first century A.D. He became a ship- 
owner and a man of some means. Hippolytus 
informs us that his father was Bishop of Sinope, 
and that he was excommunicated by his own 
father. There is no reason to doubt this, and it 
means that he had already made his heretical 
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opinions known. He went to Asia, and it was 
probably here that he met Polycarp? and was 
rebuffed with the words: ‘I recognize in you the 
first-born of Satan!’ Marcion’s next move was to 
Rome, whither all heresies sooner or later found 
their way; doubtless he made the journey in one 
of his own ships. The probable date is A.D. 138. 
He joined the Christian community in Rome, and 
made it a bequest of 200,000 sesterces ; was he 
suspect here too, and was his gift intended to over- 
ride objections to his admission? Of his activity 
here we know nothing. He must have developed 
his ideas, and may have prepared his New Testa- 
ment at thistime. In A.D. 144? he broke with the 
Roman Church. He declared his doctrines, and 
invited the presbyters to approve them;* but 
instead they excommunicated him, and returned 
his 200,000 sesterces. Then began the activity 
which created the Marcionite Church. We have 
no more information about Marcion himself, not 
even the date of his death. Tertullian mentions 
a death-bed repentance, but this is hardly worth 
credence. 

The rapid growth of Marcionite communities 
may be taken as evidence of the energy of their 
founder. Already in A.D. 150 Justin could say in 
his Apology (i. 26) that Marcionites were to be 
found all over the Roman Empire (kara way yévos 
avOpi7wv). By the end of the century nearly 
every diocese had its Marcionite sect, and the lead- 
ing Christian writers in East and West felt obliged 
to confute the new doctrines. The thifd century 
saw the decline of Marcionitism in the West, but 
in the East it still held its own. As late as the 


middle of the fifth century Theodoret, Bishop of: 


Cyrus, boasts (ep. 113) of ‘ freeing from the disease 
of Marcion’ over a thousand souls; elsewhere 
(ep. 81) he speaks of Marcionite villages, eight of 
which he brought back to the true faith. Esnik of 
Colb wrote in the same century against Marcionites 
in Armenia. The tenth century Arabian author 
of the Fihrist gives an account of Marcionite beliefs, 
and adds that the Marcionites had a peculiar script 
of their own. We know the names of some 
Marcionite bishops and a Marcionite presbyter, 


1 This famous meeting may have taken place later 
in Rome. 

* Harnack’s dating. Marcionites reckoned 115 years 
63 months between Christ and Marcion. They must 
have reckoned up to the date of the founding of their 
Church, 1.e. their founder’s break with the Orthodox 
Church. 

3 Cf. the Council of Jerusalem, Ac 15. 
first Roman Synod we know of. 


This is the 
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and we hear of martyrs in the Marcionite Church. 
Marcionitism was partly swallowed up by Man- 
icheanism, and partly dissipated among other 
heretical sects. In the West at least it is note- 
worthy that as Marcionitism grew weaker, 
Manicheanism grew stronger, and it may be 
inferred that Marcionites, in so far as they did not 
simply die out or become Catholics, joined the 
Manichees. 

Of Marcion’s theology a fuller account can be 
given, but our knowledge of it has to be derived 
from the writings of opponents who were primarily 
concerned not to understand, but to refute it. The 
most sympathetic—in fact, an enthusiastic and over- 
appreciative—statement of it is in Harnack’s mono- 
graph on Marcion published in 1921.4 Marcion’s 
literary work was a shortened edition of Luke 
and ten Pauline Epistles,> which became the Bible 
of the Marcionite Church; and a book called 
Antitheses.® This latter was a collection of contra- 
dictions, and contrasted the religion and God of 
Judaism with the gospel of Jesus and the God He 
revealed. Here was the declaration and justifica- 
tion of Marcion’s fundamental beliefs, namely, that 
the gospel was entirely new, good news of a hitherto 
unknown god, a Kind Stranger who was interfering 
in the affairs of the world to redeem men from their 
bondage and their allegiance to the God who had 
created and sustained the world ; for Jesus was not 
the Messiah sent by the Creator and predicted in 
the Old Testament, but the revealer of another god 
who was pure love. Marcion contrasted the nature 
of Yahweh very unfavourably with the nature of 
this new Being. This was set out at great length 
in the Antitheses. But the book had a wider scope. 
It probably contained Marcion’s exegesis of Biblical 
passages, and the defence of his text-critical pro- 
cedure. This perhaps explains why Tertullian 
(Adv. Marcionem, iv. 1) calls it a kind of dowry to 
Marcion’s gospel. There is, moreover, some ground 
for supposing that the Antitheses bore an alternative 
title, ‘ Pro-Evangelium,’ 7 z.e. it was intended to be 
an Introduction to the N.T., the first of its kind. 
Harnack has collected together all the quotations 
from this book which are to be found in the Fathers, 
but unfortunately there is not enough to make 


4 Marcion: Das Evangelium vom fremden Gott? 
(1924). [Texte und Untersuchungen, xlv.] 

5 Galatians, Corinthians, Romans, Thessalonians, 
Laodiceans (=our Ephesians), Colossians, Philippians, 
Philemon. 

6 Cf. Abelard’s Sic et Non. Tatian, a contemporary 
of Marcion, published a book called Problems. 

7 Harnack, op. cit. 74, n. 3. 
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a reconstruction possible. Marcion’s N.T. can, 
however, be reconstructed, and Harnack has done 
this. 

As Marcion looked around on the Christianity of 
his day it seemed to him to have fallen back into 
legalism. It was pouring the new wine of the gospel 
into old wineskins. It still revered as its sacred 
scripture the law-book of a God whose commands 
had ceased to be binding upon Christians. Marcion 
attributed this backsliding to the work of false 
teachers, Judaizers, who had from the beginning 
conspired against the truth of the gospel. Even the 
apostles had ‘ Judaized,’ and this had made neces- 
sary the calling of Paul. Paul received the gospel 
directly from Christ, and was the instrument of 
its genuine proclamation. But the Judaizers had 
succeeded in interpolating their own teaching into 
his writings. This set Marcion his first task: 
namely, to free the Pauline Epistles from inter- 
polations. He then had a group of scriptures 
which he could offer his disciples as ‘The Apostle.’ 
Next he must find the record of the gospel itself. 
He assumed that Christ must have taken care that 
the gospel should be written down; the question 
was: where wasit? It is to be noted that Marcion 
made no attempt to compose a Gospel on his own 
authority. He appealed to no secret tradition nor 
special revelation. He turned to the Gospels which 
he knew, and selected that according to Luke as 
containing the kernel which was Christ’s own gospel. 
This, too, had been contaminated by Judaistic 
additions, but Marcion believed it possible to 
remove these ; the name Luke was itself an addition, 
for the gospel had no author save Christ. Thus 
Marcion presented a shortened Luke as the original 
Gospel, and this, together with ‘The Apostle,’ 
formed the sacred scriptures of his church, and 
took the place which the Old Testament held not 
only among Jews, but also among the majority of 
Christians. This was Marcion’s ‘ protest.’ He re- 
jected the O.T. because its author was an inferior 
god, to whom Christians no longer owed allegiance. 

Harnack declares Marcion to be the founder of 
the Catholic Canon of the N.T., not only in the sense 
that his was the first canon and that the Catholic 
Church had to formulate its own canon in opposition 
to his, but also in the sense that the form of Marcion’s 
N.T. influenced the form of the Catholic N.T., 
1.e. its division into Gospels and ‘ Apostle,’ and the 
preponderance of Pauline content.1 This does not 
take account of other motives which were impelling 
the Church towards the formation of a canon, and 
it tends to assume that Marcion was the only 


1 Die Entstehung des Neuen Testaments, 22, n. 3. 
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heretic against whom the Church had to define its 
authoritative scriptures as a means of defence. 
There would have been a New Testament even if 
there had been no Marcion, though its contents 
might have been somewhat different. Harnack 
thinks the Church might have contented itself with 
the four Gospels, besides the Old Testament, if it 
had not been for the Marcionite challenge.? 

Tertullian says (Adv. Marcionem, 1. 19) that 
Marcion’s main work was the separation of Law 
and Gospel. This Marcion learnt from Paul, and 
his doctrine has been well described as an exagger- 
ated Paulinism. He saw clearly that the gospel 
was not merely a new command or an extension of 
Judaism. A text which he seems to have made the 
foundation of his system was the Lord’s saying 
about new wine and old wineskins. He made the 
extravagant inference that Christ was the messenger 
of a different God from the God who gave the Law 
and the Prophets, but this should not blind us to 
the importance of his protest. He was deeply 
convinced of the absolute newness of the gospel, 
and his emphasis of this was a great service to 
Christianity. Harnack sees his teaching as the 
logical conclusion from that interpretation of the 
gospel which Paul gave. In those first generations 
of Christians we can trace other lines of thought ; 
for example, the Fourth Gospel and the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, which minimized the Old Testament 
in their stress on the uniqueness and power of 
Christ’s gospel. But Marcion was the first who 
openly jettisoned the O.T. He cut Christianity 
entirely loose from its Jewish roots, and in this 
showed utter lack of historical sense. How 
disastrous this was is only made more clear by 
recent scholarship which reveals how Jewish the 
thought-world of N.T. writers was. Perhaps we 
may hardly attribute historical sense to Marcion’s 
Catholic contemporaries, but they were at least 
aware that there was a bridge from the Law and 
Prophets to Christ, and that to burn the bridge 
was to leave Christianity stranded. It destroyed 
all idea of development in religion. It carried the 
emphasis on the newness of the Christian revelation 
to such lengths that it was impossible to believe in 
the revelation as so proclaimed. Tertullian and 
Catholic theology, with four Gospels to read and 
at least some idea of the 717" DN, had no difficulty in 
proving that Marcion’s proclamation of Christianity 
was an impossible one. 

The new God whom Marcion found in Christ and 
proclaimed as superior to the Creator was a God 
of love only (pura benignitas, deus optimus et tantum 

2 Marcion, 213, 0. I. 
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bonus ! says Tertullian), as opposed to the God who, 
although He made the world, blazed out in fierce 
anger against any who disobeyed Him, was liable 
to change His mind, and confined His favours to 
one race—so did Marcion interpret the O.T.1 This 
meant the exaltation of soteriology at the expense 
of cosmology, for the only connexion between the 
God of love and the world was His desire to redeem 
men from it. Marcion was not a_ speculative 
thinker. He was interested only in religious values. 
For him soteriology was central, and the fact that 
his exposition of it involved him in a dualism was no 
stumbling-block. The majority of religious systems 
at that time were dualistic. Possibly we may see 
Gnostic influence, that of Cerdo in particular, on 
Marcion, though Harnack minimizes this; and 
indeed, Marcion could derive his dualism directly 
from the N.T.2. Marcion avoided the cosmological 
problem, whereas orthodox Christians and Gnostics, 
each in their own way, did offer a solution of it. 
We are entitled to ask Marcion what evidence there 
is for the existence of his Good God. He, of course, 
would point to Christ. And in turn he would 
inquire how we could believe the Father of Jesus 
to be the author of ‘ Nature red in tooth and claw.’ 
Marcion’s dualism is certainly untenable, but it did 
explain some facts which our philosophically more 
tenable faith leaves unexplained. Christian monism 
drives dualism below the surface only to see it float 
up again very near to the surface, or even partially 
emerge ; for example, in so respectable a theologian 
as Anselm we find, not indeed a theory of two divine 
beings, but the two contrasted principles of justice 
and mercy within the Divine nature—is not this 
Marcionism in a new dress? Some attempts to 
override dualism, for example, the explanation of 
evil as the negation of good, are far from satisfactory. 
Dualism constantly dogs the heels of Christian 
philosophy, and for the reason that profound 
religious experience is often most readily explained 
on a dualistic basis. In proportion to one’s sensi- 
tiveness to sin and suffering does an antithesis of 
good and evil commend itself as the ultimate 
explanation of the universe.? Marcion’s dualism 

1Marcion accepted O.T. as a reliable account of 
Creation and pre-Christian history. He interpreted 
literally, as did the Jews. Allegorical interpretation, 
to which Christians were forced to resort, he absolutely 
rejected. B 

2 B.g. from Paul, cf. 2 Co 44, Col 11%; or from the 
Fourth Gospel with its favourite opposition of Light 
and Darkness, Life and Death, cf. 1231 et passim. 

3 Tertullian actually does jibe at Marcion for his 
obsession with the problem of evil: ‘languens circa 
mali quaestionem ’ (Adv. Marcionem, i. 2). 
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is crude, not because he spun it out of his own fancy, 
but because he was facing the sad and stubborn 
facts of a problem which constantly defies solution. 
And Marcion at least had the merit of emphasizing 
the redemptive love of the supreme God. The 
deep religious interest of Barthian theologians has 
once more brought a dualistic system to the front. 
It can hardly become a final philosophy of the 
Christian religion, even for this generation, but its 
contentions have to be reckoned with. 

Marcion’s desire to be free from the Creator and 
His world was due to a loathing of the flesh. The 
processes of birth and procreation in particular filled 
Marcion with disgust. If we may trust Tertullian, 
he drew attention to vermin as examples of the 
Creator’s improvidence. He was himself an ascetic, 
and his followers had to be ascetic too. Marriage 
was the greatest abomination, not only because of 
the ,loathsomeness of intercourse between the 
sexes, but because it brought increasing numbers 
into this sorry world and into the dominion of its 
Creator. Only the celibate and divorced could be 
full members of the Marcionite Church. Marcionites 
were to be as little as possible dependent on the 
Creator: they were not to indulge themselves at 
eating or drinking, but to live in the barest sim- 
plicity ; even washing meant using the Creator’s 
water, and must not be too frequent! This 
asceticism doubtless attracted many to join the 
Marcionite Church. It has inclined some scholars, 
however, to doubt whether Marcion’s motives were 
truly ethical, and whether he was not less horrified 
at sin than at suffering. Harnack is strongly of the 
opposite opinion. He lays stress on a passage of 
Tertullian (Adv. Marc. i. 27) where Marcion’s 
answer to the question why he does not live licen- 
tiously, seeing that his God is too kindly to punish 
sin, is represented as simply: Absit, Absit! This 
indicates a real abhorrence of sin, and Harnack 
calls it ‘a religious document of the highest rank.’ 
Our general conclusion must, however, be that for 
Marcion redemption was redemption not from sin 
only, but from the world and its God. 

Marcionite tenets found a place in various later 
heretical systems; for example, in those of the 
curious Artotyrites of the fourth century, who used 
bread and cheese in their sacraments; of the 
Patricians of the same century who regarded the 
flesh as a creation of the devil, and some of whom 
carried asceticism to the point of suicide ; and in those 
of the Paulicians of the seventh century, who distin- 
guished a higher heavenly God from the Creator, 
rejected the O.T., and received only Pauline Epistles 
into their N.T. Canon. Moreover, as has been 
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mentioned, many Marcionites found it easy to 
become disciples of Mani. 

The recurring issues which are of interest to-day, 
however, are that of dualism, whether an unmodified 
dualism of two gods, or a modified dualism between 
God’s justice and God’s mercy, or a tension between 
the soteriological and cosmological interests ; the 
issue of the Pauline emphasis ; and the attitude to 
the O.T. 


1. DUALISM. 


Apelles, a contemporary disciple of Marcion, 
rejected his master’s dualism and returned to the 
doctrine of one God, pia dépxy, the Creator being 
an angel. Other Marcionites developed a three- 
principle doctrine, conferring on matter as well as 
on the Creator and the Good God the dignity of a 
fundamental principle ; this was merely bringing 
out what was implicit in Marcion’s own thought. 
Neither of these developments commends itself 
now, but Marcion’s dualism has nevertheless 
emerged in various disguises nearer to our own time. 
We have already noticed the form it took in Anselm. 
It is no longer respectable to believe in two gods, 
even if one be superior to the other. But it has 
been fashionable to speak of opposing attributes of 
God, until, under the influence of vitalism in philo- 
sophy, the theology of divine attributes began to 
give way to more dynamic conceptions. A French 
review of Harnack’s monograph on Marcion? 
remarks that one effect of the War in Germany has 
been a revolt against the idea of justice, and indigna- 
tion against any who combine with the goodness of 
God the notion of His justice and holiness. If this 
is true, it explains why Marcion has found his most 
sympathetic interpreter in post-War Germany ! 
But it is not only in Germany that modern Marcion- 
ites are to be found. ‘Le Marcionisme est une 
réaction de la conscience Chrétienne qui rappelle 
que Dieu pourtant est amour. II est par excellence 
la réligion des pauvres, des persécutés.’ Burkitt ? 
compares Marcion with modern thinkers * who are 
convinced that the gospel is the highest they know, 
but cannot identify the Power that evolved the 
visible universe of Nature and produced secular 
history with the Father of Jesus. He also quotes 
from the article ‘Incarnation’ in Hastings’ 
DICTIONARY OF THE BisLE: ‘If we searched all 


1 Henri Strohl, in Revue d’Histoive et de Philosophie 
Religieuse (1923), 156-168. : 
'The Gospel History and its Transmission, 294. 
*Harnack himself (p. 232) says Tolstoi is ‘ through 
and through a Marcionite Christian.’ One thinks also 
of Dostoievsky. 
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space we should discover only the gospel of power ; 
if we surveyed all time, only the gospel of righteous- 
ness. Only in Jesus Christ do we learn the gospel 
of grace.’ This, says Burkitt, is a piece of un- 
adulterated Marcionite doctrine. 

Is the Power in whom we believe as author of 
our redemption author also of the material universe ? 
Is the heavenly Father revealed in Jesus Christ 
also the creator of the world? ‘This question is not 
one that could only be discussed in the second 
century A.D., or which was decided then once and 
for all. It is a question to which each generation 
of Christians has to give some answer. The Church 
of the second century affirmed against Marcion 
its faith that the Creator and the Father of Jesus 
are the same Being, and we must reiterate that faith. 
Before we are conscious of redemption through 
Christ we are conscious of being members of the 
human race and parts of this present world. This 
is an inescapable and fundamental fact which no 
hypothesis can afford to deny. Whether we are, 
or can become, denizens of another world is a 
different question, secondary in time, though not in 
importance. The first allegiance we know is to 
the laws of Nature. The God whom we worship 
must therefore be Controller of the universe into 
which we are born, and our creed must begin: 
‘I believe in one God, Creator of Heaven and 
Earth. . . ..—the creed which the second-century 
Church repeated with new emphasis against 
Marcion.4’ An adequate Christian philosophy must 
embrace cosmology as well as soteriology. But 
there are always Christians who minimize the 
importance of cosmology and give their whole 
attention to soteriology, or who contend that the 
Christian faith has no concern except with soterio- 
logy. ‘Le salut des hommes, voila donc la seule 
ceuvre de Dieu.’® The Methodists and Pietists 
of the eighteenth century had little to say about 
God’s work in Nature, though much about His 
work in grace; in this regard they show affinity 
with Marcion.® Certainly its doctrine of salvation 
is the distinctive thing in Christianity. It was 
Marcion’s great service to remind his contem- 
poraries of this. It is, in fact, possible that without 


4 The theory has been put forward, by M‘Giffert and 
Kriiger, that this creed (the so-called Old Roman 
Symbol) was first formulated against Marcion. But 
there are not enough facts known to us to make this 
certain. 

5 Strohl’s interpretation of Marcion, op. cit. 156. 

6 Luther avoided Marcionism, because he never had 
any doubt that Deus gbsconditus is the same being, as 
Deus revelatus. 
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Marcion’s protest the Church would have definitely 
subordinated soteriology to cosmology. But a 
creed which excludes cosmology, as Marcion’s in 
effect did, is one-sided and inadequate. 


2. THE PAULINE EMPHASIS. 


Marcion exalted the gospel against the Law, and 
faith in the supreme God of Love against obedience 
to the Creator. This leads Harnack to hail 
Marcion as the greatest man in the history of the 
Church between Paul and Augustine, and to see in 
many subsequent protests against legalism a re- 
vival of Marcionite doctrine. Every Augustinian- 
Pauline reaction is also a Marcionite reaction. 
Luther made the same emphasis as Marcion had 
made ; but ‘ Christianity before and after Marcion 
—that is a much greater difference than the differ- 
ence between the pre- and _ post-Reformation 
Church.’? This looks like hero-worship, and 
von Soden properly redresses the balance when he 
says that Marcion was only an episode, whereas 
Luther was an epoch.” 


3. THE ATTITUDE TO THE O.T. 


In his dealing with the O.T. Marcion was handling 
a problem which still—perhaps now more than 
ever—exercises Christian minds. Many take offence 
at the so-called immoral passages and inquire if 
these ought to have a place in Christianity’s sacred 
book; and we have expurgated editions of the 
O.T. designed to lull the complaints of these 
brethren. But the real problem of the O.T. is a 
deeper one. The objections are not merely senti- 
mental, but historical: Is the O.T. really as much 
the foundation-document of Christianity as the 
N.T.? Ought the O.T. properly to be called 
Christian Scripture ? The authoritative scriptures 
of Christianity should be those writings which 
determine what Christianity in essence is, and there 
is good. ground for denying that these writings 
include any outside the N.T. Granted that Chris- 
tianity was cradled in Judaism, and that the N.T. 
cannot be understood apart from the O.T., that 
is no reason for continuing to give the O.T. the 
same canonical authority as the N.T., and binding it 
in the same covers for public use in churches. It 
might be contended that the O.T. should be classed 
with the Apocrypha as books ‘ gut und niitzlich zu 


1 Marcion, 215, n. I. 

2 Zeitschrift fir Kivchengeschichte, xl.205. VonSoden 
here tips the balance down too heavily on the other 
side. 
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lesen.’ Marcion saw no method of preserving the 1 
gospel in its purity but the total rejection of the 


O.T. as false, and, in a sense, atheistic; to-day | 


what is needed is not rejection, but de-canonization. | 
Harnack has stated this case with brilhant per- | 
suasiveness, to the alarm of at least one O.T. } 
scholar in Germany. His challenging sentences 
are worth quoting in full: ‘The rejection of the 
O.T. in the second century was a mistake which the 
Great Church rightly refused to make ; the retention 
of it in the sixteenth century was a fatal legacy 
(Schicksal) which the Reformation could not yet 
avoid ; but for Protestantism since the nineteenth 
century to continue to treasure it as a canoncial 
document is the result of a lameness which affects 
both religion and the Church,’ 3 

There exist in Germany some degenerate Mar- 
cionites who would reject the O.T. altogether. 
This they do not on the religio-historical grounds 
just’ mentioned, but solely because it is a Jewish 
book. I have seen an article in one of the more 
popular educational magazines which would exclude 
the O.T. as a subject from the curricula of schools, 
because of its un-German features. The article 
actually claims Marcion as an authority! But 
Marcionism was a much nobler movement than 
anti-Semitism. ) 

Harnack points out * how the O.T. benefited by 
the renewed devotion to the Bible which the 
Reformation brought. This placed the O.T. on 
the same level as the N.T. and created unfortunate 
consequences for theology, especially Calvinist 
theology. ‘Had Marcion reappeared at the time 
of the Huguenots or of Cromwell, he would have 
encountered in the very midst of Christianity the 
warlike God of Israel whom he detested.’ The 
reaction which followed might thus be called a 
Marcionite reaction. 

This article may be summed up by a reference 
to Burkitt’s admirably clear pages,® where he 
describes Marcion’s theory as a ‘theory of catas- 
trophe’: a new God comes from nowhere and 
proclaims true religion for the first time. The 
Church was right in condemning Marcion ‘ both as 
a matter of history,’ for Jesus did believe He came 
to fulfil the O.T., whereas to regard Him as wholly 
new, come down from the Absolute, is to make 
Christ and Christianity incomprehensible; ‘and 
as a matter of religious theory,’ for Catholic theology 
did leave a tiny place for the idea of development in 
religion, but Marcion left none at all. 

3’ Marcion, 217. 

4 Ibid. 220. 

5 The Gospel History and its Transmission, 308 f. 
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The Incident of Be SpropBoentcian Woman 
(Maff, xv. 21=28; (Mark vit. 24=30), 


By THE REVEREND J. IRELAND HasieEr, B.A., LATE oF Mussooriz, U.P., INpta. 


‘ THERE is no incident in our Lord’s ministry more 
puzzling than this.’ So wrote the late Dr. David 
‘Smith, and most Bible students will probably agree 
with him. Its two most puzzling features are: 
(i) our Lord’s initial silence; (i) the apparent 
harshness of His remark about taking the children’s 
bread and throwing it to the dogs. We instinctively 
feel that it was not like Jesus to pay no regard at 
the outset to a suppliant, and that His subsequent 
remark was a strange one to make to a woman in 
sore trouble who was begging Him to heal her 
afflicted daughter. Commentators and expositors, 
when you consult them, appear to find difficulty 
in offering an adequate explanation. Dr. David 
Smith, in The Days of His Flesh, attributes the 
silence of Jesus to the fact that He was at that 
time seeking seclusion—‘ that He desired to be 
alone with the Twelve and impart to them the 
instruction which they so much needed,’ and He 
foresaw that if He performed a cure His fame 
would spread, and the fulfilment of His plans 
would be retarded, if not entirely frustrated. But 
surely in other cases our Lord had no hesitation 
in exercising His healing power, irrespective of 
what was His immediate task. The late Rev. 
Bernard Lucas lays stress on the fact that a foreigner 
is found addressing Jesus by a Messianic title that 
was current only amongst the Jews, namely, ‘Son 
of David,’ and, in his Conversations with Christ, 
expresses the opinion that the reason of our Lord’s 
withdrawal from Galilee at this time was the 
experience which He had had that His own nation 
was only too ready to utilize the same title in order 
to get something out of Him. ‘Here, in the 
retirement He sought, the same cry for the mirac- 
ulous meets Him again. The same demand for 
the marvellous is made to Him, the same title is 
addressed to Him. He has disregarded it in 
Galilee, He has withdrawn to avoid it, and when 
He meets it here, He answers it with silence. 
. . . If He is, as she says, the Jewish Messiah, He 
has no commission for Tyre and Sidon, and she 
has no claim upon His assistance. Her prayer is 
the expression of a real need, but her words are 
meaningless.’ That explanation is an ingenious 
one, but to my mind unconvincing, nor do I see 


that it can be substantiated from the context of 
the narrative. 

As regards the special remark which Jesus made 
to the distressed mother, it is noteworthy that it 
was this saying more than any other detail of the 
incident which seems to have most deeply impressed 
itself on the minds of the disciples. This miracle 
of healing is reported in the first two only of the 
Synoptic Gospels, and the accounts considerably 
vary. From the account given in St. Matthew the 
reader would infer that the event took place out 
of doors, while St. Mark tells us that it happened 
indoors. There is no reference in St. Mark to the 
disciples’ request (Mt 157°) or to our Lord’s reply 
to them. But this particular saying of Jesus is 
reported almost word for word the same in both 
Gospels, though there is not a like similarity of 
wording in the woman’s reply. To the minds of 
the hearers this was evidently the central point 
of the whole incident: Trench, in his book on the 
Miracles, observes that it was ‘an answer more 
discomfortable than the silence itself had been,’ 
and explanations of it vary from its being intended 
as a direct refusal, to its being designed as a test 
of persevering faith. Inasmuch as the request 
was subsequently granted, the former explanation 
hardly appears correct, and the latter seems to 
me to impart to it a motive that is unwarranted. 
Surely a simpler test of faith would have been 
the question: ‘ Believest thou that I am able to 
do this?’ or even our Lord’s injunction to the 
woman to ‘go home,’ and she would find her 
daughter restored to health. 

I would venture to propose the following explana- 
tion of the incident, and for it I am indebted to 
the various books I have consulted, some of which 
have been quoted above. But the explanation has 
come not so much from the writers’ own exposi- 
tions of the miracle as from chance sentences found 
in them, which have suggested a fresh train of 
thought. 

First, however, there are two points to be borne 
in mind with regard to this saying of Jesus which 
on the surface appears so unfeeling. While we are 
told what He said, we are not told how He said it. 
What sort of look was on His face the while? Did 
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He appear utterly serious, or was there a humorous 
expression? Such is a most pertinent question. A 
seemingly harsh remark loses all its point if the 
speaker utters it with a twinkle in his eye. Dr. 
David Smith is of the opinion that such was the 
case at this time, and Mr. Lucas imagines that there 
must have been ‘a half-playful smile’ on the face 
of Jesus. Certainly the woman’s retort seems to 
corroborate this conjecture. Scripture, it is true, 
does at times refer to the expressed feelings of our 
Lord, eg. anger, pity, sorrow, but does not in 
so many words ascribe to Him a sense of humour. 
Yet readers of Dr. Glover’s Jesus of History will 
remember that he points out that several of our 
Lord’s remarks are such as suggest that they were 
made with a smile, and in regard to the present 
incident Dr. Glover thinks that the woman saw a 
change of expression come over the Master’s face. 
A supposition like this appears to me to be war- 
ranted and it certainly tones down the seeming 
harshness. Then, too, as regards the allusion to 
the dogs, commentators have rightly pointed out 
that the word used was not the ordinary term for 
that animal—not the epithet which Jews were 
wont to hurl at Gentiles. It was the word used in 
reference to household pets (vide Tak Exposrrory 
TimEs, Aug. 1930, p. 528), or at any rate to puppies, 
since Dr. Weymouth tells us, in his notes on this 
passage, that ‘while dogs are not domesticated 
animals in Palestine, yet puppies are often cared 
for and petted while still young, especially by the 
children.” y 

Now let us attempt to reconstruct the narrative 
by piecing together the two accounts. Our Lord 
had been hampered in His Galilean ministry by the 
opposition of religious leaders from Jerusalem. He 
felt it necessary to cease His active efforts for a 
while, and to withdraw to a region where He knew 
His opponents would not be likely to follow Him— 
a region which they regarded as ‘ outside the pale.’ 
Whether He actually entered Phcenicia or simply 
remained on the borderland is a point on which there 
is difference of opinion, but this much is certain, 
that never before, save in His infancy, had He 
travelled so far away from His native country. He 
had hoped to find retirement and seclusion, but 
finds, instead, that His fame has preceded Him. A 
needy woman—a Canaanite, descendant of those 
people who had been condemned for their cruelties 
and immoralities—learns that He is in her neigh- 
bourhood and seeks His help. When she first sees 
Him, apparently He and His disciples are on the 
road returning to their place of abode, and she 
follows behind, calling out to Him. She addresses 
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Him by two titles—the ordinary one, ‘ Sir, —and the 
Jewish one, ‘Son of David,’ a title used to denote 
the expected Messiah. Its use on her lips was 
strange. She did not belong to the nation of David, 
nor was she expecting God to send any one to help 
her people. She had heard others use it, and prob-- 
ably, thought that by its repetition she would get 
a more favourable reception from Jesus. 

At first He answered her not a word. Why? 
I think it was hecause He did not know quite what to 
answer. He was face to face with a new situation, 
and was uncertain as to what was the Father’s will. 
All through His earthly ministry He sought to move 
and work only on the lines of that will. He would 
wait until He knew absolutely that it was the 
Father’s will that He should go forward. The 
woman had reminded Him that He was the Messiah 
of the Jews—that His work was primarily among 
His own people, and that God had equipped Him 
with special powers for that purpose. True, He 
had once healed a Roman centurion’s servant, but 
that officer ‘ belonged in all probability to that class 
of Gentiles who, without actually becoming prose- 
lytes and submitting to the rite of circumcision, 
reverenced the Jewish faith and observed certain of 
the Jewish usages.’ The Roman had at any rate 
shown his sympathy with Judaism by building a 
Synagogue. But the Canaanitish woman belonged to 
a totally different class. Was it the Divine will that 
the power with which He had been equipped for His 
mission as.the Jewish Messiah should be used to 
help those who were manifestly outsiders? What 
would the healing of this one sufferer lead to? 
Would it handicap Him in His remaining work in 
His own land? Can we not see something of the 
nature of His thoughts from His reply to His 
disciples ? They said in effect : ‘ Grant her request 
and let her go, and so we shall be spared further 
annoyance.’ He replied: ‘ I am not sent but to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel.’ Evidently our 
Lord was feeling perplexed as to what He should do, 
and was wondering if He might not be exceeding 
His commission if He acceded to her petition. 
There was a conflict in His heart between His 
natural feelings of pity and compassion and His 
uncertainty as to what was the Father’s will in this 
instance. - 

At length He came to learn the Divine will. 
They had reached the house now, and the woman 
had entered it after them. She kneels at His feet, 
and again and again utters her request. She has 
discarded the Jewish title in her agony of desire. 
But Jesus has not forgotten that He is the Jewish 
Messiah, and still for a while apparently remains 
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silent. May it not have been possible that in that 
home just at that very time there were some 
children having a meal, and their puppy playmates 
were seated near them, with expectant eyes? If 
so, that sight would have suggested to Jesus the 
nature of His remark : ‘ Let the children be satisfied 
first of all ; it is not fair to take the children’s bread 
and throw it to the pups.’ That is equivalent to His 
saying to her: ‘But if I am merely the Jewish 
Messiah, as you call Me, then you have no claim on 
My help at present.’ One can see that it is the 
problem as to what were the exact limits of His 
mission which is still at the back of His mind. He 
is also talking to Himself, I think, as well as to her. 
He does not yet feel certain of the Father’s will. 
But the suppliant’s eyes are upturned to the 
Master’s face. There is a kindly smile or a humorous 
look accompanying the words, and she answers in a 
like mood, and through her answer the Divine will is 
disclosed to Jesus. She takes up the allusion to the 
dogs. ‘ Sir, you are quite right-—the puppies do not 
get the children’s food, but they don’t go hungry. 
They get the crumbs that fall and the scraps left 
over. There is provision too for them in the house- 
hold.’ In that answer Jesus saw the solution of His 
difficulty. There’s provision also for the outcaste 
and the idolater and the foreigner in the household 
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Wirginifus (Duerisque. 
The Bird with a Powder-Puff. 
By THE REVEREND R. OSWALD DaAvIES, LEICESTER. 


‘T will make it a mere haunt of bitterns.’—Is 1428 
(Moffatt) . 


THERE is a strange and somewhat rare bird which 
haunts the marshlands of our country. It is a 
shy bird, hiding closely among the reeds. It is 
the bittern. 

1. If, however, this rare bird cannot be easily 
seen, it can, on the other hand, be easily heard. 
From February to June, if you chance to live in its 
country, you will have no difficulty in hearing its 
call, which is a most remarkable and penetrating 
sound. Should you hear it for the first time you 
_ would say: ‘ What is that? It is the bellowing 
of a bull ;’ and your heart would go pit-a-pat. Or, 
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of God. So He commended her faith—her faith 
in the love and pity of the unknown God, whose 
Messenger He was, her faith, too, in Himself, 
despite His long silence and His apparent dis- 
inclination to heed her—and He gladly granted 
her request. 

Dr. Campbell Morgan, in his exposition of St. 
Matthew, has described what followed. While 
Jesus toured in those, and other, parts on the out- 
skirts of His own land, crowds came, and brought 
their needy ones. And Jesus healed them all: He 
treated them just as He had done to His own people. 
And these non-Jews did what many Jews had failed 
to do—they ‘ glorified the God of Israel.’ Once, 
four thousand of them had stayed with Him till 
their own food supplies were exhausted. Yet He 
fed them as He had previously fed five thousand 
of His fellow-countrymen.!. These foreigners—de- 
spised by the Jews and outside the commonwealth 
of Israel—received even more than the crumbs ; 
they shared in the children’s bread. So the Messiah 
of the Jew showed Himself to be also the Saviour 
of the World. 


1 Dr. Campbell Morgan regards the different word 
for ‘ basket’ used in the account of the Feeding of 
the Four Thousand as indicative of the fact that the 
crowd was a Gentile one, and not a Jewish one. 
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perhaps, you would say, ‘ It is a fog-horn.’ Such 
would be the impression made by its call, which is a 
long, booming sound. There is no wonder that the 
ancient Romans called it ‘The bellowing bull of 
the reeds.’ That, then, is the first interesting fact 
about the bittern. 

The bittern tells us that there is a voice to every 
life. The life of every girl and boy speaks. How 
important it is that that voice speaks of the good 
and not of the bad. We sometimes hear from a 
gramophone record the marvellous voice of Enrico 
Caruso, the great Italian tenor. He is long dead, 
but his voice sings on! And so, in a deeper way, 
the voices of great men, though dead, still speak to 
us—men like Plato, Shakespeare, Bunyan, Dickens, 
and above all the Lord Jesus. We cannot, I sup- 
pose, be a Plato or a Shakespeare, but we can see 
to it that the voice of our life shall be a good one. 

2. The second feature of the bittern is more 
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interesting still. This bird actually possesses a 
powder-puff—in this case a very necessary article 
of toilet. If we examine her at close quarters, we 
see certain brilliant white patches on the upper 
breast and on the outsides of the thighs. These 
are the powder-puffs, and their task is to produce 
powder. Watch her at her operations. She has 
been catching food for her young, eels being the 
main item of their diet. The catching of eels is a 
rather sticky business, for not only have they to 
be speared—they have to be thoroughly beaten 
and shaken as well. By the end of the process 
both her head and neck are thickly covered with 
a sticky substance. Having fed her young, she 
rubs her head and neck repeatedly in the powder- 
puffs until she looks quite ludicrous, covered over 
with a white powder. After this she takes a 
rest, during which the sticky substance is being 
dried up, and then it is all scratched off carefully 
so that the feathers are again free and uncon- 
taminated and able to do their proper work. For, 
should the bittern, for any reason, be unable to 
do this, ill-health would ensue and death would be 
the result. 

And if cleanliness is a matter of life or death to 
the bittern, it is more so in the lives of girls and 
boys. Sin is indeed a ‘ sticky substance,’ and it is 
not easy to be rid of it. While it sticks your life 
will be unclean and contaminated. You must, at 
all costs, get rid of it; for, if not, the life of your 
soul—the best part of you—will languish and die. 
‘Create in me a clean heart,’ prayed the psalmist, 
and Jesus said, “ Blessed are the pure in heart.’ 

3. That, however, is not the end of the process. 
Having got rid of the sticky substance, thus making 
the feathers clean again, they have now to be 
re-waterproofed. The feathers cannot do their 
work unless they are waterproofed. Thus alone 
can they protect the skin. This time the bittern 
turns to her waterproof gland, rubbing her head 
and neck thoroughly in the gland. In this way the 
feathers are restored and made waterproof once 
more sO as to give proper protection to the 
skin. 

And like the bittern we, too, need protection. 
You now enjoy the protection of home. What a 
wonderful protection it is! The day will come, 
however, when you will no longer need the protec- 
tion of home. But to the end of your life you will 
need the protection of Jesus. He alone can keep 
you from evil. Having what the Bible calls the 
shield of faith, which is loving Him, you can face 
life knowing that you will be safely preserved from 
the contaminations of the world. 
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Muddled Messages. 


By THE REVEREND T. GREENER GARDNER, 
MATLOCK. 


‘ All things work together for good to them that love 
God.’—Ro 878. > 


One day, when visiting, I saw a boy struggling 
with a jig-saw puzzle, and by the number of pieces 
of wood which were on the table it looked as if it 
might be a very big example of that kind of puzzle, 
but as I looked at it only a very small portion was 
put together. The boy looked up from his task 
and said, ‘ There’s no picture from which to copy 
for this puzzle, and there are hundreds of pieces— 
but I’ll stick to it until I have finished it.’ And he 
did, for some days later I saw the completed picture. 
What a jumbled heap of bits of wood it was when I 
first saw it, and yet it was a very fine picture when it 
was completed. The picture was there all the time, 
but it was first necessary to put the many pieces of 
wood in their right positions before the picture 
could be seen and appreciated. 

I wonder if any of you have seen the advertise- 
ment issued by the Post Office about the secrecy 
of any message which they send by wireless across 
the ocean to America? At this end there is an 
instrument which so mixes up the words, that should 
any one tap the message they would receive such 
a jumble of words that they would not be able 
to understand the message sent out. At the re- 
ceiving end, however, there is another instrument 
which just puts back the words in the right order, 
and those for whom the message is intended receive 
it in the manner desired by those who sent out the 
message. 

Perhaps you heard the Post Office officials tell 
this story over the Wireless one evening. They 
mixed up messages and music, and then they used 
the translating instrument and we heard just 
exactly what had been sent out by the sender. 

When I think about jig-saw puzzles and about 
the Post Office muddled telegrams, I also think 
about our lives, and particularly about our prayers. 
I am sure that many things which we do in life 
do not appear to those around us as we wish them 
to appear. The spirit behind the various actions 
may be quite all right, but they are open to mis- 
interpretation, and are misunderstood. 

I am equally sure that many of our prayers are 
so strange that, if any one but God listens to them, 
they are incoherent. Now when we think about these 
things, there is a saying of the Apostle Paul in his 
letter to the Romans which comes to our minds. 
It is this: ‘ We know that all things work together 
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for good to them that love God.’ These words are 
a great help as we think of the mixed interpretation 
of the actions of life, and the muddled prayers we 
utter. God knows what we mean, and He can put 
them all in the right order. God knows what we 
intend to do, and what we wish to say. So it 
seems as if life is just like the jig-saw puzzle, or 
like the muddled words of the telegram. However, 
we know that the hundreds of small pieces of wood 
in the puzzle can make a fine picture; they only 
need to be put in the right places ; the telegram 
simply needs the rectifying machine at the other 
end, and the message will be received in the right 
order. Just so God looks upon our actions and 
upon our prayers, knows what we desired to do, 
and what was behind our prayers, and He will put 
them in the right order, all things working together 
for good because we love God. Some day we shall 
see the pieces of life forming a complete picture, 
and the muddled actions and prayers finding mean- 
ing and order—if we love God. It is because we 
love God that all things work together for good. 


fGe Cbristian Year. 


SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


The Fear of Spiritual Chance. 


“ And they began to pray him to depart out of their 
coasts,’—Mk 517, . 


This is the only recorded instance of people 
actually telling Jesus that they wanted to be rid of 
Him; excepting, of course, when the end came 
and they shouted, ‘Away with him.’ While He 
pursued His mission of mercy and healing He was 
eagerly sought after. But in this case the result 
was eagerness to get rid of Him. There may have 
been other occasions when people wished to be rid 
of Him. We are sure there were. We are sure 
He was dismissed by individual people every day 
just as He is still. But here was a whole com- 
munity, in whose midst an outstanding work of 
God had been done, beseeching the Man who 
had the Divine power and grace to do it to clear 
out. 

They had at least the advantage of being honest. 
There are people, faced with miraculous happenings 
to-day, who are not always so honest as the 
Gadarenes. They do not tell Jesus in so many 
words to clear out—they would never dream of 
doing such a thing—but they take care to keep out 
of the area of these miraculous happenings. Wisely, 
too, if they do not. want to be changed! It is not 
safe to come too close to Jesus. We never know 
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what might happen, all in a moment. We might 
be so changed that our friends would not know us. 
They would look at us in a scared kind of way, the 
way the Gadarenes looked at the dangerous lunatic, 
now sitting at the feet of Jesus, clothed and in his 
right mind. Many are scared of such happenings, 
almost as scared as of death itself. They do well 
to be scared. The instinct which tells them that 
spiritual change is like death is right. A person 
who is really changed, morally and spiritually, is a 
quite different person. 

So it is a fact that there are those who are praying 
Jesus to depart out of their coasts and allow them 
to be happy in their own way. Fear of what such 
a change might mean to themselves, fear of coming 
too close to supernatural powers are at the root of 
this. These are fears we have all known. 

“T have always liked,’ says Professor Rufus Jones, 
in The Trail of Life in the Middle Years, ‘ the story 
of the boy in the primer class who was told by his 
teacher at the beginning of his education to say 
A as she pointed to the letter. ‘‘I am not going 
to say A,” the boy replied, “ for if Isay A, you will 
want me to go on and say B!” He dimly foresaw 
the drag of the whole alphabetic system which 
would eventually carry him irresistibly on to Z, 
and with precocious wisdom he announced his 
declaration of independence before the remoter 
complications emerged.’ 

Here we find One who had supernatural power, 
who had control over the natural elements, coming 
close, very close, to those people. The context 
is the incident of stilling the tempest. The two 
incidents are related. The Man who could control 
the tempestuous wind and waves could also 
control the capricious and tumultuous passions of 
men. No wonder that people are scared in the 
presence of such power: when they see drastic 
moral changes in some notorious character ; when, 
as in this instance, they saw this wild man of the 
tombs sitting at the feet of Jesus, clothed and in his 
right mind. ‘That frightened them,’ as Moffatt 
puts it. It was not his madness that now frightened 
them ; it was his sanity ; or rather the Power that 
brought it about. Such things seem uncanny to 
most people. It is extraordinary how largely 
superstition enters into religion. In the primitive 
stages of religion it is hard to distinguish the one 
from the other. The fetish-worshipper desires to 
be on good terms with the spirits, to have the 
friendly ones on his side. He wants their pro- 
tection, but without desire to have any more to do 
with them than is absolutely necessary. There is 
no thought of entering into communion with them. 
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This may be primitive religion, but it is not remote 
from current religious practice. 

In his book, The Procession of the Gods, Dr. Glynn 
Atkins shows how the Greek worshipper desired 
no more than to propitiate the god, to change the 
mood of the god towards himself. That is the 
essence of superstition. It tries to change God’s 
attitude towards man without changing man’s 
attitude towards God. But religion only begins 
when there is a disinterested desire to enter into 
communion with God. The Greek worshipper had 
no other desire than to propitiate the god, to gain 
something by it, and to trouble him no further. 
For this he coined the phrase ‘a please-go-away- 
God religion.’ It exactly describes what the 
religion of multitudes is. They want to have the 
benefits of religion, the comfort and the protection 
of religion ; they want to ‘ cover’ themselves, as it 
were, against serious accident or loss, without the 
least desire to have any personal dealings with the 
God they invoke on these critical occasions, much 
less to commit themselves to Him in any way that 
would compromise their freedom. It would be 
regarded by worldly friends as nothing short of a 
disaster if this or that prominent business man 
got suddenly converted. It might upset even the 
share market, if this or that big financier ‘ got 
religion,’ as the saying is. It is an expressive phrase. 
It suggests an epidemic. It is true of real religion 
in these days. It is going about. One can never 
tell who might get it. 

Of course, we can take precautions. It 1s possible 
to clear our coasts so thoroughly that we are in no 
danger of coming face to face with Jesus, or into 
close quarters with the gospel challenge. We can 
insulate our conscience so effectively that it is 
proof against conviction. We can come to church 
and listen to the most challenging appeals with 
perfect safety. We should not want to do without 
the church. It has its uses. We want to maintain 
relations with God, even if they are of the come- 
and-go-as-you-please order. But is it worth while 
having such a relationship? Would it not be 
better, more honest, to cut out religion altogether ? 
It would indicate some degree of reality. If we 
cannot bear the thought of Him, we do not like 
Him ; and if we do not like Him in this life, it is 
not to be expected that we shall lke Him in the 
next. That was what Robert Louis Stevenson said 
about Matthew Arnold when he heard of his death : 
‘Matthew Arnold dead? He won’t like God!’ 
We know the conditions on which we can like 
Him. We know that He cannot abide sin or 
abide where sin is. So that by indulging in any 
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sin, any relationship or habit that cannot bear 
the light of His close scrutiny, we are bidding 
Him depart. 

Some of us are trying to find an excuse for our ~ 
own attitude by trying to justify the attitude of 
the Gadarenes. After all, they were justified in 
asking Jesus to go away. His visit was attended 
by considerable loss to them. The devils went out 
of the man and went into the pigs. It was the 
most natural thing for them to do, the most natural 
place for them to go. Why should a man or woman 
made in the image of God ever have a devil? you 
say. There is no such thing as demon-possession 
to-day. Is there not? What about that temper 
which got the better of you the other day, when you 
slammed the door after you? ‘ A devil of a temper,’ 
we say. We are right. You may not think it 
a serious matter. It certainly did not seem to 
matter much in the old days. Some of the saintliest 
men had ungovernable tempers. They called it 
‘righteous indignation’! They never thought 
that it had to be cast out, like this or any other 
demon. Of course, they were not happy saints. 
There was a gloom about their religion. We did 
not know then why it was. We know now. We 
know that this and every other devil must be cast 
out. 

This man, we are told, was possessed of an unclean 
spirit. -But the forms in which it manifested itself 
were legion. Have you ever thought of this as a 
possible explanation of your unhealthy thought- 
life ? You would not like to think that you were 
possessed of an unclean spirit. Yet, what is the 
cause of those thoughts, which of yourself you would 
never think of conceiving ; those mental pictures 
and images which, if thrown ona screen, would shock 
you P 

Have you ever really wanted to get rid of them ? 
Naturally, like the devils in this story, they do not 
want to go. Of course not ; they always make a 
bid for the status guo. They want things left as 
they are. But all these devils of the imagination— 
and their name is legion—can be in a moment and 
for ever exorcised, banished. They can be sent 
into the swine, their natural affinity, suited to their 
nature,/and in panic made to rush down a steep 
place into the sea, where they are drowned: 
drowned in forgetfulness, in God’s forgetfulness and 
ours. Christ can so deliver us from the empire of 
demonic misrule, can heal us of this abnormality 
that keeps us isolated not only from Him but from 
our fellows, can restore us to healthy—and happy- 
mindedness, giving us positive. purity ; not only 
freedom from pride, self-love, and self-idolatry, but 
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His own creative goodness and redemptive love, His 
own spirit of purity and grace. 


Spirit of purity and grace, 
Our weakness, pitying, see : 

O make our hearts Thy dwelling-place, 
And worthier Thee.t 


EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


Beware of the False. 
“ Beware of false prophets.’—Mt 71°. 


False prophets! A prophet is a man who speaks 
for God, how then can the word false be put before 
prophet ? Surely there must be something wrong 
here ? Can the spiritual man be false? Is the 
slime of the serpent on the altar ? Is the lie in the 
sanctuary ? Let us make no mistake. Eden was 
the sanctuary of God, the garden of the Most High, 
and the serpent entered there. The air was fresh, 
and the flowers were bright. It was the place of 
happiness, and delight, and yet the old history tells 
us of the serpent in Eden. There are people who 
say, If you only get the environment right, it will be 
all right. Good drains, good housing, good cir- 
cumstances, good environment, good surroundings, 
and you will get your people good. Even though 
we have an Eden, we cannot keep out the serpent. 

Now it is our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ 
Himself, who gives us this scare, this ‘ Beware !’ 
When we enter a Roman house at Pompeii, we see 
marked on the pavement. below us, Cave canem, 
“ Beware of the dog.’ Here, at the very threshold 
of the Christian Church, we have a ‘ Cave,’ for the 
Lord Himself has uttered it, and He says, ‘ Beware 
of false prophets.’ He belonged to the new Cove- 
nant which fulfilled the old, and here He speaks in 
the language of the old Covenant, but His Apostle, 
Paul, carries on the same caution. How does he 
look at it in the new Covenant of Grace? ‘ Beware 
of false apostles,’ he says—the same idea, the same 
caution. And in another place he speaks of ‘ Satan 
transforming himself into an angel of light.’ How 
otherwise could he hope to succeed in duping any 
of the better sort of mankind ? 

If this seems very hard on the pulpit, we too have 
our caution. What are we to beware of ? We are 
to beware of false brethren. But, surely, the very 
term of brother proves that he would never be 
false. The false brother; the one with whom we 
have fellowship, whose hands we shake, whose eyes 
we have looked into, whose company we have kept. 
He pretends to be what he is not, and he pretends 

1E. Macmillan, Seeking and Finding, 45. 
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not to be what he is. The man who will come 
sitting by, as the Pharisees watched Jesus, that they 
may see something whereof they may have to 
accuse their brethren. In the pulpit, as well as 
in the pew, there is need to beware of false brethren. 
And God, who hates the false shekel, the false 
measure, hates the false prophet, the false apostle, 
the false brother, the false man. He hates all that 
is false. ‘If thou, Lord, wilt be extreme to mark 
what is done amiss ; O Lord, who may abide it ?” 

1. Well, then, let us consider this in connexion 
with the Christian Church. The Christian Church 
must be true. It is that society which is governed 
by the spirit of truth. That is the life of the Chris- 
tian Church. If there were no spirit of truth, there 
would be no Church, and the spirit of truth is to lead 
the Church into all truth. The Church must not 
countenance a lie for one moment ; not for any ex- 
pediency of position or popularity can the Church 
countenance a lie. That was the difficulty at the 
time of the Reformation. The religious orders had 
taken the vow of poverty, and they held the fattest 
and richest of all the English land. ‘True,’ they 
said, ‘ but it does not belong to us individually ; 
it belongs to the Order.’ But the English people 
saw through that lie, and when they were all swept 
away, they allowed it. 

2. What is true of the Church must be true of 
individuals. God requires ‘truth in the inward 
parts.’ We must not say we believe, because we 
take it for granted; because we have been told 
we must believe. If we say our Creed only, it is 
patter, nothing but patter. If we believe it, it is 
an act of faith. The gospel says, ‘ Not every one 
that saith, Lord, Lord, shall enter the kingdom of 
heaven.’ What could be better to say than ‘ Lord, 
Lord ’—that is an orthodox creed. We cannot 
pick a hole in that orthodoxy. It is the right name, 
but we must be true in our hearts when we say it. 
We must do what our Lord tells us. Better hold 
a false faith and have a true heart than hold a 
true faith and have a false heart. God requires 
truth in the inward parts. Our profession which the 
world can see must be the evidence of an inward 
and changed life, or it is only ‘put on.’ Do we 
forgive our enemies? Yes, of course, we do. We 
want to live comfortably with all those that are 
round about us. Will that pass? No, our Lord 
puts it differently : ‘If ye from your hearts forgive 
not every one his brother their trespasses.’ This is 
the test whether we love the Master, and are one 
with Him. If, looking over all those who have done 
us any injury in this world, we have no feeling 
against them, but pray for their salvation, having 
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naught against anybody, even as God, for Christ’s 
sake, has forgiven us. 


Be what thou seemest ; live thy creed ; 
Hold up to earth the torch divine ; 
Be what thou prayest to be made ; 
Let the great Master’s steps be thine. 


As we seek the truth it expands in front of us, 
enlarges, becomes a horizon of infinite capacity and 
joy. Beyond that hill there rises the horizon, and 
we say, ‘ If we get to that hill, we might be able to 
put our hands against the horizon.’ But when we 
climb that hill, the horizon is just as far. It is the 
same horizon, and it is just as expansive. So too, 
when we know one truth, we shall see another, and 
it ever expands and enlarges before us. The reward 
is in the search, and in the joy of finding what is 
true. We can measure the earth. We cannot 
measure the horizon. And we cannot measure God 
—lost in the infinite truth. But we shall know the 
truth when we get behind the horizon, and into the 
presence of God. When the truth makes us free, 
we are free indeed.t 


NintH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Incompleteness of Life. 

‘ Now I know in part.’—1 Co 1312. 

“ Not that I have already obtained.’—-Ph 3}? (R.V.). 

“It is not yet made manifest what we shall be.’— 
I Jn 3? (R.V.). 

The three texts are given from three different 
books. There is a link that binds all three together 
and makes a unity of them. They all express a 
certain sense of incompleteness. The first gives 
expression to the Apostle Paul’s sense of the incom- 
pleteness of his knowledge. The second gives expres- 
sion to the same Apostle’s sense of the incomplete- 
ness of his achievement. The third gives expression 
to the Apostle John’s sense of the incompleteness of 
character. Now this sense of incompleteness is not 
peculiar to the Apostles who wrote these letters, 
or to those first Christians to whom they were 
addressed. It is common to us all. The youth in 
Longfellow’s familiar poem is every one of us—we 
all grasp that banner with the strange device— 
‘Excelsior.’ We all realize that there are loftier 
heights to which we ought to attain. We all long 
for a completeness which is not ours at the moment. 

Is this sense of incompleteness not one of the 
things which separates us by a deep and impassable 
gulf from the brute creation? It may be that on 
the physical side we are allied to that creation, but 
there is a spirit in man which separates him by a 

1 Father Stanton, Faithful Stewardship, 24. 
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whole continent from the noblest of the creatures. 
There is no sign of discontent with their lot about 
the animals—the cow out in the meadow, peacefully 
chewing the cud, is the very type of placid content. 


The animals give no hint of any desire to be some- 


thing better and finer than they are. Except in 
Esop’s fables, they do not seem to be jealous of one 
another ; the ass does not want to be a lion, and 
the frog does not envy the cow its size. They are 
satisfied to be what they are. But man knows he 
is incomplete. He is vividly aware that he is 
partial and unfinished. He knows he is a bundle 
of unrealized potencies. He knows he might be a 
far greater and nobler being than he is. 

1. Incompleteness of Knowledge— I know in 
part.’ Every serious man makes that confession. 
Of course no individual is master of the total sum 
even of our ascertained knowledge. Men specialize. 
But if we could concentrate into one mighty brain 
the vast sum of ascertained knowledge—if we had 
a kind of super-scholar, who was a sort of Acton, 
Kelvin, Darwin, Lyell, Herschel, Hegel, rolled into 
one—this would be still his confession: ‘ I know in 
part.’ The preacher says he set himself ‘to search 
out by wisdom concerning all that is done under 
heaven.’ He confessed that it was a ‘ sore travail 
to be exercised therewith.’ But he seemed to think 
he had really achieved his aim. ‘I have seen all 
the works that are done under the sun,’ he says. 
He little realized that what he knew was but a drop 
in the Ocean. The modern man, though his know- 
ledge is infinitely enlarged, is more conscious of his 
ignorance than of his knowledge. Scientists are 
busy in every direction with their researches. And, 
prompting all this research work, accounting for all 
the patient toil of scientists in every laboratory in 
the world, is this feeling, ‘ We know in part.’ 

And what is true of secular knowledge is true also 
of our knowledge of God and eternal things. The 
Bible is full of confessions of the incompleteness of 
our knowledge. At the best it is only ‘ parts of 
God’s ways’ that we know. Jesus Himself, in so 
many words, told the disciples that there were 
great truths about God which were as yet beyond 
their understanding. ‘I have many things to say 
unto you,’ He said to them, on the eve of His 
passion, ‘but ye cannot bear them now.’ This 
increased knowledge came to them in part during 
their lives. ‘They followed on to know the Lord.’ 
But at the very end, the Apostles would, with 
unanimous voice, have confessed, ‘We know in 
part.’ And that is how the case still stands. We 
believe we have truer conceptions of God than they 
had in the early Christian centuries. The Spirit 
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has been taking of the things of Christ, and revealing 
them unto us. But still it is only parts of God’s 
ways we know. 

2. Incompleteness of Achievement.— Not that I 
have already obtained.’ Paul was aware of calls 
to which he had not as yet been able to respond, 
and tasks which as yet he had not been able to 
finish. He felt himself debtor both to Greek and 
barbarian, both to bond and free. He felt he owed 
the gospel to them. He had vast and daring plans 
for world-wide evangelism. 

There was for years in Piccadilly, in London, an 
unfinished building, overlooking the Park. It was 
guite clearly meant to be a fine building worthy of 
its position. But its erection seemed to have been 
stopped half-way. Probably it was, first of all, the 
War, and then the enormously enhanced cost, that 
brought operations to a standstill. Anyhow there 
it stood for years, with its steel girders in place, 
showing what kind of a building it was meant to be 
—but a mere frame, a mere skeleton of a building. 
Architect and builder, looking at that skeleton of a 
house, could use the words of the text, ‘ Not that 
we have already obtained.’ And is not that un- 
finished building a symbol of human life? Men 
and women have been made for great things. There 
is a certain grandeur in the plan, a certain greatness 
and nobility about the design. Some, it is true, 
never seem to get on with the building very much. 
But even in the case of those who have set to work 
to build faithfully, in accordance with the great 
Architect’s plans, when evening comes, and we have 
to lay down our tools, we haven’t a fair and finished 
house to look upon—but a mere frame, a shell, 
a skeleton—like that derelict house in London. 
We never finish. And that is part of the bitterness 
of death, that we have to leave things we meant to 
do, half-finished or not done at all. This is the 
universal confession: ‘We have not already 
attained.’ 

3. Incompleteness of Character—Character with 
most of us is a poor and partial thing. We are 
painfully conscious of it because we know that we 
ought to be better, and that we are capable of being 
better. Why otherwise are we afflicted with a sense 
of humiliation and shame over our failures and 
shortcomings ? We do not feel shame for things 
we cannot help. We do not reproach ourselves 
that we can’t sing like Melba or Caruso ; we don’t 
blame ourselves that we haven’t got the brain of 
Einstein or Sir Oliver Lodge. We don’t feel any 
shame that we are not as physically strong as others. 
But we are humbled and shamed as we think of 
our imperfect characters. 
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The deduction we want to draw from this sense of 
incompleteness—this incompleteness which never 
allows us to be satisfied, which strives and pants 
and yearns for a completeness that is ever beyond 
its reach—is this, that sometime, and somewhere, 
that completeness must be ours. It is giving God’s 
character clean away to say that He made us the 
beings that we are with these longings after a com- 
pleteness which never becomes ours in this life if, 
after all, He meant to disappoint and cheat us. 
That makes God out to be a sort of monstrous 
Aristophanes making cruel sport of His human 
creatures. ‘I believe in the immortality of the 
soul,’ said John Fiske, ‘as a supreme act of faith 
in the reasonableness of God’s work.’ For years 
that derelict building in Piccadilly remained just 
a skeleton, a shell. But ultimately the building 
was resumed, the architect’s plans were completed, 
and that one-time shell of a building now offers 
to those who can afford it the most luxurious flats 
in London. And so it will be with us. We are 
not to remain partial, truncated, incomplete. God 
will perfect that which concerns us. 

Paul and John had no doubt of it. God’s char- 
acter was a guarantee of it, for God was no mocker, 
and He never did His work by halves. So they 
looked forward with confident assurance to another 
life : 


Where every task in which they failed, 

And all wherein their courage quailed, 

Where all the good their spirits planned, 
Is done. 


If it is objected that all this amounts to nothing 
more than an inference, we might reply that at any 
rate it is an inference based on the very character 
of God, which is a fairly sound foundation to rest 
upon. But we will not admit that it is a mere in- 
ference, for this reason: that God’s plan for man- 
kind has been revealed in Jesus. In Jesus God 
has shown us what He means manhood to be. 
Now the unique thing about Jesus was this—He 
was complete. He wascomplete inknowledge. He 
knew the Father. He was complete in achievement, 
for that was the cry He uttered almost with His dying 
breath—‘ It is finished.’ He left no loose ends, no 
unfinished tasks ; the great work of redemption was 
complete. And He was complete in character. He 
is the one example in history of complete and perfect 
humanity. In Him is revealed God’s plan for the 
race. Other things are revealed in Him, doubtless ; 
but this is, too, God’s plan for us, God’s purpose for 
us. Jesus is not to remain the sole and solitary 
example of perfected and completed manhood. He 
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is to lead many sons into glory. In Jesus we see 
God’s plan for the race. What we see in the Cross, 
from one aspect of it, is the measure of God’s re- 
solve to carry out His plan. And, in the long run, 
can anything or any one defeat or thwart His 
purpose ? 4 


TENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Disappointed Shipbuilder. 


‘ Jehoshaphat made ships of Tharshish to go to 
Ophir for gold; but they went not: for the ships 
were broken at Ezion-geber.’—1 K 2248. 

The statement is more than a mere incident from 
the naval annals of Judah. Jt is a universal experi- 
ence with many of life’s ambitions. Who is there 
who has not set his heart upon something as precious 
in his eyes as the far-famed gold of Ophir? Who 
has not built his ships and made his plans for them 
to go and come again? ‘But they went not.’ 
Is not that just the sum of many a life’s tragedy ? 
Where was our Ezion-geber? Who was it? Is 
there anything more haunting than the pathos of 
eyes that grow weary watching for the ships that 
never will come in ? 

Each heart can chart the rocks of its own Ezion- 
geber, but we do not readily speak of them to 
others. But when a writer lifts aside a corner of 
the veil of his inner life and’ shares with us some 
of those secret thoughts, do we not draw to him 
with something of affectionate regard? Is not this 
the power and charm of Lamb’s ‘ Dream,Children ’ 
and of the more intimate writings of some latter-day 
essayists P And is the meaning of it not just this, 
that we know that love’s labours are never lost ? 
that after all it is better to have set sail for Ophir 
than never to have got the length of Ezion-geber ? 
As Joaquin Miller puts it : 


Unanchored ships, that blow and blow, 
Sail to and fro, and then go down 
In unknown seas that none shall know 

Without one ripple of renown. 
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Call these not fools ; the test of worth 
Is not the hold you have of earth. 
Lo, there be gentlest souls, sea blown, 
That know not any harbour known ; 
And it may be the reason is 

They touch on fairer shores than this. 


That is the other side of seeming defeat to which 
Lord Rosebery called attention when unveiling 
the Memorial at Flodden Field. ‘Iam here because, 
proud as I am of Bannockburn, I am not less proud 

1J.D. Jones, Richmond Hill Sermons, 173. 
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of Flodden, not merely because of the valour of the 
army, but because of the spirit of the nation... . 
All seemed to be dead but the spirit of the country. 
Let us always bear in mind that heroes and heroism — 
are visible and produced not in the splendour of 
triumph but in the anguish of adversity. It is 
well, no doubt, to be conducted to the capital and 
crowned among the acclamations of the people, 
yet the hero who most appeals to us is not the 
conqueror, but he who in the naked agony of 
catastrophe and despair rises superior to fate and 
leads captivity captive. It is to him that goes 
forth the eternal sympathy of mankind.’ 

The ships of Jehoshaphat brought back no gold 
from Ophir. This man, too, was foiled in his enter- 
prise. But he was enriched with other spoils— 
wealth of experience and the priceless gift of sym- 
pathy with other broken people and things. Many 
of us\ have, like St. Paul, essayed to go into some 
Bithynia. Well for us if, like him also, we discover 
that the contrary wind is the spirit of Jesus. 

There are many also who could parallel Jehosha- 
phat’s disaster in their religious experience. We are 
not told what caused the damage to the fleet of the 
king of Judah; but we are led to infer from the 
account in the Book of Chronicles that he suffered 
loss through joining himself in an unholy league with 
Ahaziah, son of Ahab, the godless king of Israel. 
That has been the cause of many a shipwreck of 
faith since then. There have been those who have 
set out with high hopes for Ophir, but who have 
taken on board that which has wrought their ruin. 
Others have hugged too close the land they should 
have boldly left behind, or have knowingly tried to 
thread a dubious course through rock and treacher- 
ous shoal. Jehoshaphat seems to have profited by 
his sharp loss, for we are told that he would have 
nothing to do with the suggestion when Ahaziah 
sent again, saying, ‘ Let my servants go with thy 
servants in the ships.’ 

The gold of Ophir—that ancient Biblical symbol 
for the true spiritual treasure—can only be reached 
by the ship that is manned for that sole purpose. 

We can take no others on board when we set out 
upon that quest. When it comes to making the 
venture of faith we have each to build our own ships 
and to make the voyage alone. We too built ships 
to go to Ophir for gold; but they went not. What 
was the nature of the wrecking rocks of Ezion- 
geber? Were they moral or intellectual? There 
are many who could not steer by the chart of the 
harsh and narrow creed which was thrust upon 
them, or who would not trim the sails of honesty 
to catch only one aspect of God’s truth. Have they 
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ever considered that perhaps God was never given 
fair play when His claims were presented to them ? 
that the wrong chart was handed to them? Or it 
may be that the way to the open sea was obscured 
in a mist of tears or a fog of doubt, and the ship of 
faith was wrecked on some jagged misconception of 
the nature of God. 

The sacred historian thinks it not unworthy to 
be recorded that Jehoshaphat made ships to go 
for gold. He chronicles a disappointed dream, an 
unsuccessful venture. ‘ Jehoshaphat made ships 
to go’; that was the main incident. ‘ But they 
went not’; that was an untoward accident. And 
the great thing to be recorded about any of us is 
just that we made ships to go to Ophir. We deal 
with a God who can pass a verdict like this upon an 
honest life. ‘It was well that it was in thine heart.’ 

An altar was recently excavated on the great 
Roman road in the north of England, an altar 
dedicated, not to any of the warlike gods of Rome, 
much less to the gods of pleasure and ease, but 
“To the Discipline of Augustus.’ Far from home 
those rough soldiers felt their commander’s eye was 
upon them. To that faithful spirit of duty they 
raised their altar, that spirit of discipline which 
made them go through the old weary routine, that 
same spirit which had made and extended, main- 
tained and guarded, the bounds of their Leader’s 
empire. 

There are certain moments when we all gather 
about that rugged altar of faithfulness to duty and 
the Unseen Commander. Even though our whole 
being rebels against it we make an effort to sing 
the Lord’s song in a foreign land. There are 
moments when the heart and the mind of us cry 
out for real things ; when the false and the feeble 
will not do; when, in fact, they are insupportable, 
and jar with every conception of what life really 
means. These are life’s saving moments, when 
once again we make ships to go for that 


treasure that is ours to hold 
Secure, while all things else are turned to dust ; 
That priceless and imperishable gold 
Beyond the scathe of robber and of rust. 


And while Jehoshaphat’s sinking ships are 
settling, let them speak to us also of the venture of 
immortality. That is the last voyage, and one 
which we all must face. That is a far-off Ophir 
indeed, and very precious the gold which awaits us 
there. Are our building plans ample enough for 
that long voyage ? Can we but say, at the most, 
‘It may be we shall reach the Happy Isles’ ? 
Then there is One lying asleep, as yet in the hinder 
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part of our ship, who waits for us to wake Him. 
Not till the hour of our recognized and acknowledged 
need will He arise. Christ has taken the per- 
adventure out of life and the future. ‘ Be of good 
cheer about death,’ Plato could say; ‘and know 
this of a truth—that no evil can happen to a good 
man, either in life or after death.’ That was putting 
it negatively. Christ said it positively, that God 
is a Pilot who has never yet failed to bring home 
all His ships to the haven of their heart’s desire. 
“If it were not so I would have told you.’ 

And though to us who stand watching on the shore 
it sometimes seems as if the precious craft was 
broken, yet we know that all is well; and even 
while we weep it has come to pass that they have 
escaped all safe to land.t 


ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


Self-Examination. 
“ By the grace of God I am what I am.’—1 Co 1519, 


During his early ministry, St. Paul was often put 
to the hateful necessity of defending himself—and 
that against his fellow-Christians. His pre-conver- 
sion life laid him open to such attacks. In many 
places he makes vehement answer to his accusers, 
but nowhere more effectively than in these simple 
words, ‘ By the grace of God I am what I am.’ 
When Newman was attacked by Kingsley for 
Jesuitism in his Road to Rome, he gave a spirited 
reply by simply writing his life and calling it, 
Apologia pro vita sua. His life was its own best 
defence. 

Looking at our text thus, we see it suggests: (z) 
a wise self-scrutiny— I am—what ?’; (2) a noble 
answer—' I am what I am’; (3) a great secret— 
‘ By the grace of God I am what I am.’ 

rt. In the wise self-estimate which Paul here gives 
of his life, there is a great question enshrined, ‘I 
am—what ?’ Let us recall the time when he first 
put that question to himself. It was on the 
Damascus road, when Jesus appeared to him and 
‘apprehended’ him like a thief in the night. 
Paul’s question then was— Who art thou, Lord ?’ ; 
and when the answer was given, ‘I am Jesus whom 
thou persecutest,’ there at once arose in his mind 
this other—‘ Then, what am I? My life must be 
all a lie. I must be self-deluded, a murderer and 
blasphemer.’. That was the question Paul put to 
himself then and during those days of darkness 
that followed ; and it was out of the answer he gave 
it that his new life was afterwards built. It must 
be the same with us. ‘If Christ be what He is, 

1H. L. Simpson, Put Forth by the Moon, 155. 
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then I am—what?’ If Jesus is God, then what 
am I? What is my relation to Him whom men 
crucified but whom God has exalted to be a Prince 
and a Saviour ? 

This is the first great subject for self-examination 
which Paul elsewhere presses upon us when he says, 
‘Examine yourselves whether ye be in the faith. 
Do you not understand that Christ is in you? 
Otherwise you must be failures’ (Moffatt’s transla- 
tion). Let us then examine our faith and test it ; 
but how ? We answer by Christ’s text, ‘ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.’ Is our faith bringing 
forth the fruits of faith ? 

But there is also another use of self-examination. 
It is to see whether we are using our faith day by 
day as an instrument of Christian progress; or 
whether our faith, true as it may be, is not being 
choked by the temptations and trials which come 
on us from day to day. This is the kind of self- 
examination which Paul enjoins when speaking of 
the Holy Communion and its worthy observance. 
‘ But let a man,’ he says, ‘ examine himself and so 
let him eat of that bread.’ It is on this text that 
the Church has always enjoined the duty of self- 
examination as the true preparation for the Lord’s 
Supper. In doing so one has done right, but it 
should, as Law has said in Serious Call, be done by 
us every night before we go to bed. 

2. Such are the thoughts suggested by the 
question of self-scrutiny in the heart of our text 
— JT am—what ?’ And now let us look at Paul’s 
fine answer to that question—‘ am what dam.’ As 
we have seen, he put this question to himself years 
before this. The first answer his conscience gave 
it was, ‘I am the murderer of Stephen, the blas- 
phemer of Christ.’ But he did not rest there. 
“AmI that?’ he said. ‘ Yes; but I shall be so no 
longer. Henceforth I am Christ’s and Christ’s only.’ 
This was his answer, and we know what came of 
it. His life became a glowing testimony to the 
faith he professed. ‘I laboured more abundantly 
than they all,’ he could truly say, 


Lone on the land and homeless on the water 
Pass I in patience till the work be done. 


Thus it is that now when his detractors would 
point the finger of scorn at his past life, he simply 
points them to his present, and says, ‘I am—what 
Iam.’ When it was suggested to Sir Christopher 
Wren that he should have a tablet to his memory 
placed in his great creation, you remember his fine 
reply, ‘Si monumentum requiras, circumspice.’ 
Can we say that ? Does our practice square with 
our profession? It is no little thing when a man 
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can say, ‘Il amwhatIam. There is no pinchbeck 
in my character: there is no false veneer over my 
inner life.’ You say, ‘Is this but pride?’ Yes ; 
but a just pride. John Bunyan was not a self- 
righteous man, but when he was accused of licen- 
tiousness he gave an answer in which we may hear’ 
a ring of true pride: ‘If all the adulterers in 
England were hanging by the neck to-morrow, 
John Bunyan would be alive.’ 

3. But while a healthy self-examination may 
bring the soul to a true pride, such a pride will 
always be accompanied by a deep humility. This is 
brought out by the opening words of this wise self- 
estimate of Paul, ‘ By the grace of God I am what 
Tam.’ 

‘Grace,’ as we all know, was one of Paul’s 
favourite words. All his life he was pursued by 
the thought that, whatever he did, he owed to the 
grace of God. This kept him free from any tempta- 
tion to self-righteousness. So he ever seemed to 
grow humbler as he grew older. The more he 
became, the less he thought of himself. It has been 
pointed out that in this Epistle, written com- 
paratively early, he calls himself ‘the least of the 
apostles’; while in the Ephesians, written long 
after, he calls himself ‘less than the least of all 
saints.’ One would think he could go hardly lower 
in self-esteem, yet he reaches even a lower depth 
in his Epistle to Timothy, when he declares that, 
‘ Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners, 
of whom I am chief.’ 

And this is the result of all true self-examination 
in the sight of God. ‘ How unsatisfactory it all 
looks,’ said a great preacher as he lay dying. ‘ Self, 
self, self, has been in it all,’ said another. We 
might fill pages with such confessions, but it is 
unneeded. They are always the first result of the 
soul’s vision of itself in the sight of God. The 
language of Job expresses a universal experience. 
‘Once I heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, 
but now mine eye seeth thee. Wherefore I abhor 
myself and repent in dust and ashes.’ But the 
final word is not self-abhorrence. It is hope: it is 
confidence, yet a confidence mingled with humility. 
‘ By the grace of God I am what I am.’ If there 
is humility here, there is hope also. If the grace 
of God turned the murderer of Stephen into Paul 
the Apostle, who shall limit its power with any 
man? Only let a man yield himself to it and it 
will build out of his life, however poor it may seem 
to him, a noble temple of His love, from which 
every day there will rise this anthem of praise— 
‘ By the grace of God I am what I am.’! 


1W. M. Mackay, Our Attitude to Self, 225. 
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Tbe Dates and Provenance of the Jmprisonment 
Epistles of St. Maul. 


By Proressor C. J. Capoux, M.A., D.D., Oxrorp. 


My friend Professor C. H. Dodd of Manchester has 
contributed to the Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library for January a valuable article on ‘The 
Mind of Paul.’ In the course of it he discusses the 
problem of the date and place of writing of the 
Epistles to Philemon, Colossians, Ephesians, and 
Philippians. As all students of the Apostle’s life 
are aware, it has been recently argued in certain 
quarters that some or all of these letters (instead 
of having been written, as hitherto believed, at 
Rome) were written either during the Apostle’s 
imprisonment at Czsarea (Ac 24-*7), or during 
an otherwise unrecorded imprisonment at Ephesus 
during the two years he spent there on his Third 
Missionary Journey (Ac 198-19). It is very trouble- 
some to be for ever held up by uncertainties as 
to the dates of these important letters; and the 
greater thanks are due to those who, like Professor 
Dodd, make serious and thorough attempts to reach 
a really satisfying solution of the problem. If on 
some details I incline to conclusions different from 
his own, I am grateful to him for marshalling the 
relevant arguments with such thoroughness and 
care. 

Professor Dodd’s discussion takes the form of a 
critique of the theories advanced in 1929 by Dr. 
G. S. Duncan in St. Paul’s Ephesian Ministry. 
He gives as his reason for this method that, since— 
of the advocates of the Ephesian hypothesis— 
‘hardly two .. . hold it in the same form,’ it is 
simplest to concentraté on a recent elaboration. 
He assumes the Pauline authorship of all four 
Epistles, and treats them more or less together. I 
think it has to be observed that the disagreement 
of its champions is no more a discredit to the 
Ephesian hypothesis than it is to the Roman, for 
there is no general agreement in regard to the details 
of this latter either. Moreover, the assumption of 
the Pauline authorship of all four Epistles hampers 
the investigation. There are objections to the 
Pauline authorship of Colossians, and still more so 
to that of Ephesians: but their gravity varies 
according to the dates to be assigned to these 
writings. Dr. Dodd’s own conclusion is an illustra- 
tion ofthis. He places all four Epistles in the period 
of the Roman imprisonment, and concludes his 
discussion thus: ‘The precise order of the epistles 


within the captivity group is a more delicate ques- 
tion which we need not here decide. On the whole 
it seems probable that Philippians followed rather 
than preceded the others, but this view is not 
altogether without difficulties.’ The last statement 
is well within the truth. For reasons to be noticed 
presently, it is very necessary to put Philippians 
fairly well on in the Roman period, if it is to be put 
there at all. But to suppose that, after writing 
1 and 2 Corinthians and Romans in A.D. 55-57, 
Paul wrote in A.D. 60 two Epistles so widely differing 
from these in style and thought as do Colossians and 
Ephesians, and then in a.p. 61 or 62 produced an 
Epistle so similar to Romans and Corinthians as 
is Philippians, is well-nigh impossible. If Colos- 
sians is Pauline, and still more if Ephesians is so, 
their only natural place is sometime after all the 
other Epistles we have named had been finished. 

I therefore suggest that the most helpful course is 
to concentrate on one Epistle at a time, taking them 
in the order of decreasing simplicity. If any settle- 
ment of the simpler problems is possible, the light 
of it ought to be useful when we come to the more 
complex. 

Let us start then with Philemon, the least con- 
tentious of the group, since not only is its Pauline 
authorship—like that of Philippians—unchallenged, 
but its brevity excludes awkward questions of 
style, theology, etc. Dr. Dodd does not discuss 
the Cesarean hypothesis ; but it is worth our while 
just to look at it, if only that we may have a clear 
conscience in passing it by. It has in its favour two 
facts, namely, that when Paul wrote to Philemon, he - 
was in prison (vv.1- %. 13. 23), and that Luke was with 
him (v.*4): both these conditions were features of 
the Cesarean imprisonment. But there is a diffi- 
culty which seems fatal. When Paul wrote, he 
expected soon to be able to visit Colosse (v.™) ; 
whereas, when he was at Cesarea, he had—so far 
as we know—no expectation of visiting the province 
of Asia again (Ac 20%>- 38): though he had not yet 
appealed to Cesar (Ac 2514), he intended to go to 
Rome (Ac 1974 2344, Ro 19-1) and on from there to 
Spain (Ro 1574: 28), I do not see how this objection 
is to be rebutted. There are also minor difficulties : 
(1) that Cesarea was not a very likely place for a 
fugitive slave from Colosse to reach, and (2) that 
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the Epistle does not allude to the Evangelist Philip 
and his daughters, who, as we know, resided at 
this time at Cesarea (Ac 21®f ; cf. 241) and were 
presumably among those who ministered to Paul 
(Ac 24%), 

If Cxsarea has to be abandoned, the choice lies 
between Ephesus and Rome. Either of these 
would be a natural place for Onesimus to flee to: 
Ephesus was a big place, and easily reached from 
Colosse; on the other hand, though Rome was a very 
long way off, it was as a hiding-place the safer for 
that very reason. Nor can we lay more than a very 
little weight on two other arguments: (1) that, 
whereas we know that Paul was in prison at Rome, 
we do not know that he was so at Ephesus (yet he 
may well have been: the stay at Ephesus was 
troublous, as 1 and 2 Corinthians show, and Acts 
tells us extremely little about it), (2) that whereas 
we know that Timothy was with Paul at Ephesus 
(Ac 19”), we do not know that he was so at Rome 
(yet, of course, he may have been so). These two 
arguments, then, besides being inconclusive, cancel 
one another out. 

We pass on, therefore, to two more important con- 
siderations. One of these tells strongly for Ephesus 
—the prospect of an early visit to Colosse (v.?): if 
Paul wrote to Philemon from Rome, we should have 
to suppose—without any further warrant—that 
while there he changed his plans, abandoned his 
intention of visiting Spain, and decided to go again 
to Asia. Yet even so the words ‘ withal prepare me 
also a lodging’ (v.2*) do not sound very natural 
when we remember how far from Colosse Rome was. 
But strong as this point is, it is matched by a fact 
on the other side. When Paul wrote, Luke was 
with him (v.74): now we know that Luke was with 
Paul at Rome; but we can be fairly sure that he 
was mot with him at Ephesus: the Ephesus-story 
(Ac 19-201) contains extremely few incidents and 
details, and is not among the ‘ we-passages’ of 
Acts. Which of these two conflicting arguments 
is the stronger ? Surely the latter, to which it is 
harder to find a satisfactory answer than it is to the 
former. 

Two minor facts come in to reinforce this tenta- 
tive decision in favour of Rome. The Marcionite 
Prologue to the Epistle supports it, and so does the 
term mpeofvrys,‘ the aged,’ which Paul uses of 
himself (v.°). We do not know the date of his 
birth ; but since his stay at Ephesus fell about A.D. 
54-56, and his imprisonment at Rome A.D. 60-62, 
he would have been five or six years older if he wrote 
to Philemon from Rome than if he wrote to him from 
Ephesus. 
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I hold, therefore, that Dr. Dodd is correct in 
placing Philemon in the Roman period, though he 
assesses the comparative value of the arguments 
somewhat differently from myself. 

The next Epistle to consider is clearly Philippians, 
since its Pauline authorship is unchallenged. Once - 
more we may begin by setting aside as inconclusive 
and as mutually destructive the arguments based 
on the facts that, when he wrote, Paul was in prison, 
and that he had Timothy with him (11: *- 1%. 17), 
Nor can we depend on the mention of the mpactwpuov 
(113), or of &« THs Kaicapos oixias (4%), since both 
of these might admittedly have been found at 
Ephesus or at Caesarea. The Marcionite Prologue, 
which says that the Epistle was written from Rome, 
may also (in view of the large number of other argu- 
ments) be dismissed as slight: it is perhaps based 
on a hasty inference from 11° and 4”. The hope 
that he would visit his readers again (12° 24) in 
any case rules out Czsarea, and would, for reasons 
already given, tell strongly in favour of Ephesus, 
were it not that our conclusion regarding Philemon 
has already compelled us to assume that while at 
Rome Paul changed his plans and decided to travel 
east again. 

Dr. Dodd rightly emphasizes one important fact, 
which points persuasively to Rome. _When Paul 
wrote, his life hung in the balance (12°-#4 21”) ; and it 
is natural to suppose that, being in prison, he feared 
a capital sentence at an impending trial. But 
being a Roman citizen, he need not have felt such 
fear anywhere but at Rome. Everywhere else, he 
could always avert the death-sentence by an appeal 
to Cesar (Ac 16? 2275-29 2510-12) Hurthermore, 
the misunderstandings with which he felt himself 
surrounded (Ph 11-1? 22°f) are more easily ex- 
plicable at Rome than elsewhere. 

Rome has, therefore, unquestionably a very 
strong case. But we have yet to consider what 
there is to be said for Ephesus. The strongest 
argument in favour of Ephesus is as follows. 
Between the time of Paul’s first visit to 
Thessalonica (Ph 4!) and Corinth (2 Co 11%-) 
and the time when he wrote Philippians, the 
Philippians had had no suitable opportunity of 
contributing to his support (Ph 41°). If he is 
writing at Rome, this disability of the Philippians 
must have lasted for,about nine years, during which 
he had actually passed through Philippi twice 
(Ac 201-3. 6) and spent later two years waiting in 
prison at Cesarea. It is very difficult to believe 
that throughout this long period the Philippians 
were unable (however willing) to make him any 
gift. Whereas, if he was writing from Ephesus, 
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the interval would be from two to five years, which 
Paul had spent mostly in the East. Dr. Dodd 
parries the force of this argument by observing 
that, while at Ephesus, Paul was making his collec- 
tion for the Jerusalem-church and was anxious to 
keep free from all suspicion of self-seeking, that the 
Macedonians were going through a period of econo- 
mic distress (2 Co 8'-+), and that therefore Paul 
must needs have avoided accepting a gift from 
them. But, even allowing for the collection and the 
poverty, it is difficult to understand why they 
should have prevented the Philippians from helping 
Paul personally when he visited them afterwards 
on his way to Jerusalem, and still more when he lay 
in prison at Cesarea. 2 Co 11®f- 1214-18 show that 
his refusal to live at the expense of others was a 
special precaution observed by him in the case of 
the Corinthians only. 

I am disposed to think that this argument is of 
greater force than that based on his fear of death ; 
for, although a judicial sentence is suggested by his 
language, it cannot be said to be required by it. 
There were other dangers to which his life was 
exposed; and 2 Co 1810 73%3 (‘in deaths oft ’) 
indicate how grave they were, especially at 
Ephesus. Strong, therefore, as the danger of death 
makes the case for Rome, the inability of the 
Philippians to help him makes that of Ephesus, in 
my opinion, still stronger. 

There are four subsidiary points which confirm 
our perhaps diffident inclination to Ephesus. (z) 
Paul, when he wrote, hoped to send Timothy to 
Philippi (219-3); and we know that, when at 
Ephesus, he did so (Ac 19%; cf. 1 Co 41? 161), 
whereas we have no such information regarding 
Rome, from which place, moreover, a journey to 
Philippi would be a much more serious undertaking 
than one from Ephesus. (2) When Paul wrote, no 
fewer than four journeys between Philippi and the 
place of his incarceration had been made, namely, 
(a) the Philippians must have heard of his being 
there, (») Epaphroditus had brought Paul a present 
from Philippi and fallen ill (Ph 2*- 27 418), (c) news 
of his illness had reached Philippi, and (d) he had 
learned that fact (22°). Moreover, not only Timothy 
(219-3), but Epaphroditus also (and that despite 
his recent serious illness—2*5-*’) are shortly to be 
sent to Philippi. When we consider that to travel 
from Rome to Philippi involved a land-journey of 
some 730 miles, as well as a sea-passage, all this 
going and coming is difficult to believe, notwith- 
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standing the length of the imprisonment at Rome. 
If Paul were writing at Ephesus (a few days’ sail 
from Philippi), it is far more intelligible. (3) In 
Ph 2” and 4!f- Paul refers to the visit he had 
previously paid to his readers: the language is 
not precise, but it contains no allusion to more 
visits than one, and would be slightly more natural 
if one visit had been made than if three had been. 
(4) Finally, Paul makes no mention of Luke. 
Luke was not with him at Ephesus: at Rome for 
some time he certainly was, and at Cesarea probably 
for the whole two years. This is by no means final, 
for Luke may have had to leave him at Rome ; but 
so far as it goes, it fits Ephesus (or Cesarea) better 
than Rome. 

I have not knowingly omitted any pertinent 
argument ; and I am bound to say that a systematic 
survey of the various points, and an attempt to 
assess their comparative value, seem to me to 
make the Ephesian origin of Philippians much more 
credible than a Roman origin. If that conclusion 
be correct, the way is open to accept Colossians as 
Pauline. For if Colossians is Pauline, it was 
written at the same time as Philemon (cf. Col 
4°17 with Philemon), which—as we have seen— 
was written at Rome. If Philippians was also 
written at Rome, it must have been written well 
on in the two years’ period (to allow time for the 
journeys backwards and forwards); and, indeed, 
Dr. Dodd proposes to put it after Colossians. But, 
as I have indicated, the style of Colossians makes 
this sequence almost impossible. Indeed, I do not 
think it is too much to say that, if Philippians was 
written at Rome, Colossians and Ephesians must 
both be pseudonymous. 

I have no space now in which to discuss the 
problem of Ephesians ; I simply record my tenta- 
tive opinion that the arguments against its being 
from Paul’s hand are strong. But it is hard to 
believe that doth Colossians and Ephesians are 
pseudo-Pauline ; for the differences in their theo- 
logical thoughts combine with the extensive imita- 
tion of Colossians, which the author of Ephesians 
has practised, to suggest very strongly that Colos- 
sians is a genuine Pauline letter (which it may well 
be if Philippians was written at Ephesus), and 
that Ephesians is a pseudonymous letter by 
some unknown writer who had fully grasped the 
universalism of the Pauline gospel, and who 
made free use of Colossians to set his convictions 
forth. 
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Recen€ GForciqn Theology. 


Marta. 


Tus volume belongs to the new series in which 
Professor Van der Leeuw’s volume, recently re- 
viewed in THE Expository Times, has already 
appeared. It is a compact, ample treatise, includ- 
ing some account not merely of the Pseudepigrapha 
and ‘ Apocryphal’ books, but of the Canon and 
the Text. To exhibit all this material in little 
over seven hundred and fifty pages, without 
being scrappy, is a feat. But Professor Eissfeldt’s 
scholarship has been equal to it. More than that, 
he has shown literary as well as historical judgment 
in dealing with so great a literature as that of the 
Old Testament. The religious content is to be 
handled in a separate volume, but meantime Pro- 
fessor Eissfeldt has worked not only with that in 
view but with an appreciation of the literary and 
religious qualities of the Hebrew scriptures which 
helps to make his book good reading. 

Rightly he begins by analysing the pre-literary 
period out of which the books arose, that is, primitive 
strata like the legend, the myth, the anecdote, the 
maxim, the ‘ mashal,’ the song, the proverb, the 
elegy, and so forth. This provides a correct avenue 
for approaching the later and composite books in 
their present shape ; it suggests the sources of the 
historical, prophetic, didactic, and lyrical literature, 
and vivifies the subsequent discussion by: maintain- 
ing the close connexion between the books and the 
history of the people. It is plain that the tendency 
to connect worship with primitive literature is as 
strong in Old Testament criticism as in the New 
Testament Formgeschichte. 

Applying such a genetic method, he then enters 
upon the Old Testament itself, in the third section 
of the treatise. Here we discover the advances 
made by criticism during the last twenty-five or 
thirty years. For example, in the criticism of the 
Hexateuch, the sources in chronological order now 
turn out to be no fewer than seven, L, J, E, B, D, H, 
and P. This particular problem has been one of 
Dr. Eissfeldt’s special interests, and though his 
restatement of the whole subject is intricate, it is 
illuminating. It throws light upon the modi- 
fications of the Graf-Wellhausen theory which have 
been necessitated by recent criticism, and at the 
same time shows how that theory holds ground still 


1 Einleitung in das Alte Testament, unter Einschluss 


dev Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen, by Otto Eissfeldt 
(Mohr, Tiibingen ; M.15.50). 


as the most satisfactory explanation of the problem, 
despite the efforts of some scholars to undermine it. 
Of the seven sources, L is the oldest ; it is held to 
be a primitive set of stories, written from the point 
of view of the laity (hence its title), interested 
mainly in the nomadic setting of the Hebrews, and 
compiled somewhere between the fall of the Davidic 
kingdom and the emergence of Amos and Hosea, 
possibly reflecting the spirit which under Elijah 
and Elisha led to Jehu’s successful revolution. 
Its material used to be ranked mainly under J. 
Thus, the stories of Cain and Abel, of the tower of 
Babel, and of Sodom and Gomorrah, and passages 
from Numbers like 1029-36 12-14, most of 20-21, 
and 32, form its first and last extracts. B, the book 
of the Covenant (in Ex 20-23), was used and 
replaced by D, the Deuteronomic code. As for H, 
the Holiness code, Dr. Eissfeldt hesitates to admit 
that its author was Ezekiel, though he agrees that 
its exilic spirit tallies with much in Ezekiel’s regula- 
tions. These sections are an outstanding feature 
of the book. Yet one wonders, after reading the 
exhaustive discussion, whether we have sufficient 
data for identifying the sources so precisely or for 
postulating any literary ties between them. 

Among the prophets, it is Ezekiel who has 
received most attention of late, and no better 
section in the book occurs than that upon this 
perplexing personality. An ecclesiastical figure or 
a sensitive, imaginative soul, a pioneer of ritualistic 
Judaism or a fantastic poet? Both, and yet much 
more (p. 427)! Dr. Eissfeldt is not moved to 
side with such recent theories as those of Holscher 
and Torrey. His final judgment on the literary 
problem of the book is that the secondary oracles 
against the foreign powers were originally separate 
from those upon Jerusalem and Israel, that they 
contain some unauthentic material, that they, as 
well as the authentic core of the earlier oracles, 
have been repeatedly edited, but that we have no 
reason to doubt that there was an Ezekiel who, after 
the catastrophe of 587, came forward with prophecies 
which are embedded in the present book. 

One result of investigation is an increased sense 
of the extent to which not only historical sources 
but original oracles of a prophet were evidently 
expanded, edited, and altered, by subsequent 
writers, especially in the post-exilic period. In this. 
connexion, by the way, Dr. Eissfeldt agrees that a 
prophecy like that of universal, international peace, 
was neither borrowed by Micah from Isaiah, nor by 
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Isaiah from Micah, but was an anonymous piece 
which was attached to both, a post-exilic rhapsody 
which perhaps belonged to a collection of liturgical 
songs (p. 357). Was it originally the sequel to 
Ji 4, as Budde argues? ‘This is possible, but 
not more than possible.’ Even the post-exilic 
novel of Jonah had a similar liturgical piece inserted 
by some late editor. 

Incidentally, we may note that Dr. Eissfeldt 
adheres to the collective or ‘ideal’ view of the 
Servant of Yahweh, to the view which attaches 
more importance to Greek than to Egyptian influ- 
ence upon Ecclesiastes, and—in an unduly brief 
section on the Psalter—he is of opinion that there 
is not any cogent evidence for ascribing a single 
psalm to David himself. In its present form, 
apart from some additions like 9°, the Book of 
Daniel is to be definitely dated between 167, when 
Antiochus returned from his campaign against 
Egypt, and 163 when he died. As for Esther, 
another religious novel, while recognizing its 
zsthetic merits, Dr. Eissfeldt frankly allows that 
it is the most secular book in the Old Testament. 
Nevertheless, as he pleads in a short final chapter, 
the Old Testament is not to be disparaged, even by 
Christians. ‘ There has never been any form of the 
Christian religion which has not been shaped by the 
Old Testament,’ and he hints, significantly, there 
never will be. The Old Testament as a whole is 
charged with religious power. ‘ This book deserves 
to be investigated with indefatigable zeal, and to be 
read with grateful affection.’ So the treatise closes. 

It is dedicated to Bertholet, Von Dobschiitz, and 
Professor T. H. Robinson. There are repeated 
references to English as well as to other foreign 
scholars, though one would have liked to see account 
taken of a book like Dr. G. B. Gray’s on Hebrew 
metre, for example. The-volume is clearly printed, 
well arranged, and sufficiently provided with the 
kind of ‘perhaps’ which is an indication of the 
desire to avoid over-precision, even in a scholar 
who knows his own mind, as Dr. Eissfeldt does. 
What we have in the volume is a remarkably 
judicial survey of criticism upon the Hebrew 
scriptures in the light of modern research. Neither 
in French nor in English is there anything so compre- 
hensive and stimulating, so objective and yet so 
full of good guidance, amid the currents which are 
at present running within the literary criticism of the 
Old Testament. 


Professor Bauer’s able, challenging monograph? 


1 Rechiglaubigheit und Ketzerei im aeltesten Christen- 
tum, by Walter Bauer (Mohr, Tiibingen ; M.14). 
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is a plea for the duty of listening to the other side. 
He has driven this home. He thinks that ordinary 
estimates of the first three centuries presuppose an 
orthodox position which really did not exist, or 
at least not to the extent which is commonly 
supposed, and that the impartial historian ought 
to recognize more sympathetically the so-called 
‘ heretical ’ movements, in the sense that he should 
not rule them out as uninfluential. For this much 
evidence is forthcoming. No one who studies a 
writer like Tertullian, for example, can fail to 
realize that he should be approached from the 
standpoint of the second century, not of the fourth ; 
in other words, that one should come up to him 
out of the previous age, instead of judging him by 
the standards of a definitive, later orthodoxy. But 
Dr. Bauer digs up more detailed facts, and adduces 
wider proofs still. Thus he seeks to show that 
the first Christians at Edessa were Marcionites, and 
that the earliest Christians in Egypt, of whom we 
have any record, were heretical rather than orthodox. 
This is the theme of his first two chapters. After 
two chapters on Ignatius, he proceeds to claim that 
the orthodox position was first asserted by the 
Roman Church, and then discusses acutely the forms 
of controversy between orthodoxy and heresy, with 
a special chapter (the ninth) upon the problem 
raised by the Marcionites, namely, the place of the 
Old Testament in the Christian catholic scheme. 
The proofs, I think, are sometimes forced. Dr. 
Bauer, for instance, has to be unduly sceptical 
about later records of Edessene Christianity. Here 
as elsewhere he tends to take the position of the 
barrister rather than of the judge. It is un- 
doubtedly true that we do find queer, uncatholic 
movements very early, and that the first written 
fragments, which are extant, happen often to 
voice their faith instead of the catholic. But this 
does not imply that the latter was non-existent. 
And, as for the Gnostics, they were perhaps more 
Christian than their later critics allowed, or than 
even Dr. Bauer believes. Even though one may 
not agree fully with Dr. Burkitt’s estimate of 
Valentinus, it presents a case which requires to be 
more carefully handled than Dr. Bauer’s thesis 
would suggest. Certainly there was no orthodox 
writer who had the mind of Valentinus or of 
Basilides, except perhaps Justin, and he is not a 
real exception. Thinkers like these great Gnostics 
were indeed in advance of the catholic Church for 
the time being. Yet a historian must be sensitive 
to what we may call the sense of the Centre in early 
Christianity. I should prefer that term to ‘ ortho- 
doxy.’ And although it took the Church long to 
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express that sense of the Centre, yet it was not 
absent from the early controversies. We need not 
read back a definite expression or consciousness of 
it. One merit of Dr. Bauer’s treatise is that it 
enters a valid warning against such an unhistorical 
prejudice. Nevertheless, in his eagerness to press 
the point, he does not seem always to allow for 
such considerations as I have mentioned. And I 
have mentioned only one or two. 

The estimate of the Church of Rome also raises 
questioning. Rome in Christianity did inherit 
something of the sense of order, something of the 
judicial and disciplinary authority which attached 
to pagan Rome in the world. But is it certain that 
orthodoxy owed everything to it? There is still 
a case for the other side here. Was not the 
Apostolic Canon of Scripture first formed, in its 
informal stages, in Asia Minor? Was not Asia 
Minor ahead of Rome in the formation of the 
Apostolic, Episcopal ministry? And does the 
Symbol not seem as likely to have emerged in 
Asia Minor as at Rome? Dr. Bauer’s views to the 
contrary are sharply stated, but I do not detect any 
cogent, decisive arguments in support of his thesis 
at this point, beyond what other scholars have 
brought forward. The real thinking upon vital 
Christianity for centuries was done outside the 
Roman Church. 

The serviceable feature of the book is its reminder 
that catholicism or orthodoxy took much longer to 
shape itself than is commonly supposed, and that 
centrifugal tendencies in the first three .centuries 
were probably stronger than the later Church liked 
to admit. It is the particular deduction from all 
this that sounds less convincing here and there. 
Or, to be more precise, the estimate of the data 
from which it is deduced. 

James MoFFATr. 

New York. 


One of the results of the Stockholm Conference 
(1925) on Christian Life and Work was the formation 


of a Christian Social Institute in Geneva, the . 


Research Department of which has been doing a 
great deal of valuable work in gathering information 
about the social activities of the churches, circu- 
lating this to stimulate similar efforts elsewhere, 
and exploring the theological doctrines and social 
themes which lie behind these activities. Once a 


dp: 
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year a small conference of experts is held. The 
Conference of 1933 dealt with the varying views of 
the different confessions in regard to the duty of 
the Church in dealing with the social problems of 
to-day, and the Report now lies before me.1 Dr. 
Martin Dibelius deals with his usual critical com- 
petence with the ‘ Social Motive in the New Testa- 
ment,’ although in my judgment he exaggerates 
the dominance of the eschatological idea. Bishop 
Irene of Novi Sad makes as good a show as he 
can of the-social ethics of Orthodox Christendom, 
but proves how backward all these churches are in 
social interest and service. Pastor Rudolf Keussen 
does the same for the Old Catholics, and proves 
that they have not developed any distinctive social 
ethics beyond their inheritance from Roman 
Catholicism. In the longest of all the contributions 
Dr. E. Wolf accomplishes little by attempting too 
much ; he has theses, and comments on the theses, 
and notes to the comments, and by his meticulous 
thoroughness he leaves the mind in confusion as 
to what the social ethics of Lutheranism really is ; 
we cannot see the wood for the trees, we can even 
scarcely see the branches for the twigs. Dr. Peter 
Barth by limitation and concentration on essentials 
brings out very clearly the destructive features of 
the social ethics of Calvinism. It is no national 
partiality, but an unbiassed judgment which leads 
me to commend the Rev. E. J. Hagan’s contribu- 
tion as the best in the volume. Briefly, fully, and 
clearly he describes the social ethics of Scottish 
Calvinism. Miss Ruth Kenyon writes with com- 
petent knowledge of the history of social ethics in 
Anglicanism ; but she would have done better if 
she had dealt more briefly with the past, and at 
greater length with the present, as she could have 
done admirably. The report on the discussions, 
in summarizing both the agreements and the 
differences, shows the urgent necessity that the 
Christian churches should combine their best 
thought on a common social ethics, which will find 
solutions for the common problems which now 
confront them in the world-wide unity of mankind. 
This volume offers additional evidence of the need of 
fuller understanding and closer co-operation of all 
the Christian confessions in the interests of the 
Kingdom of God. ALFRED E. GARVIE. 


London. 


1 Kivche, Bekenntniss und Sozialethos (Furche-Verlag, 
Berlin, 1934; 4s. 6d.). To be obtained from Christian 
Social Council, 32 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
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Contributions and Comments. 


“J afso am 4 man under Quthorifp.’ 


“THE story of the Centurion which now follows is 
intended to give an instance not so much of the 
miraculous power of our Lord as of the faith of 
the Gentile ; it only shows us implicitly that won- 
drous forces stood at His command. Jesus claims 
absolute faith and finds it—not in Israel, but among 
the Gentiles. If (sic As ?) this story, and this story 
alone, broke the context of the sayings which stand 
in Matt v.—viil. and vili.—x., it accordingly gains 
extraordinary significance, but this significance is 
not Christological’ (A. Harnack, The Sayings of 
Jesus, 237) 

For the purpose of this note it is not necessary to 
discuss which version of the story stands nearest 
to the original. Harnack preferred St. Matthew’s 
account, and A. Wright the more circumstantial 
form which St. Luke gives to the story It is 
possible that St. Luke made his alterations so as 
to bring in more naturally the reference to the 
centurion’s generosity in building the synagogue 
—a piece of tradition which may have come to 
him apart from Q, and which would have hardly 
sounded well if put into the mouth of the centurion 
himself. Whether we class the incident as a ‘ story 
about Jesus’ or as a ‘ pronouncement story’ does 
not matter either ;# the uniqueness of the miracle 
would ensure its preservation in the former class, 
and our Lord’s words would have been of sufficient 
interest to the Gentile converts to guarantee their 
inclusion in the latter. The point I want to raise is 
the reason for our Lord’s unqualified commendation 
of the centurion’s faith. Harnack’s ‘ Jesus claims 
absolute faith and finds it—not in Israel but among 
the Gentiles’ merely glosses over the problem. 
What was the content of the faith He claimed and 
found? On the surface it appears to have been 
a conviction that He could effect a cure from a 
distance, in which case the centurion’s faith differed 
from that of others solely in the wonderfulness of 
the miracle of which he believed our Lord capable. 
Put crudely like that one realizes that such an 
explanation is inadmissible. That our Lord was 
teady to act upon such a faith is evident; but 
although, as Sir Edwyn Hoskyns has shown,® 

1 Op. cit. 72-77 ; Synopsis, p. 252. 

2V. Taylor, The Formation of the Gospel Tradition, 

£ 
ay The Riddle of the New Testament, 163 ff. 


He used the accepted methods of contemporary 
wonder-workers, never do we find Him claiming 
a faith based solely upon His miraculous powers. 
Even when responding to such a faith there seems 
to have been the hope and expectation that the 
beneficiary would interpret the miracle as a ‘ sign’ 
of God’s activity: e.g. the testimony which the 
cure of the leper (Mk 1“) was to bear to the priests 
was to the Divine power at work in their midst 
manifested by our Lord’s healing, and in the story 
of the cure of the ten lepers we have the expecta- 
tion clearly expressed that when they found that 
they were clean the sufferers would naturally 
return to give glory to God. Personally I think 
the clue to the problem lies in the centurion’s 
words. 

Familiarity probably blinds us to the strange 
lack of connexion between the words, ‘I also am a 
man under authority,’ and the words which follow, 
“I say to this one, Go, and he goeth; and to 
another, Come, and he cometh.’ What the latter 
presuppose is, ‘I also am a man with authority,’ 
but as the text stands the illustration given is of 
issuing orders, and not of his own obedience. Then 
the little word ‘ also’ implies that he was conscious 
of a parallel between himself and our Lord ; in fact, 
it is because of the recognition of the parallel that 
he had the boldness to ask for his servant to be 
cured, and also the conviction that our Lord could 
do what he asked. This brings into relief the other 
point, namely, that while the centurion saw a 
parallel between his own position and that of our 
Lord, he also recognized a vast difference—a 
difference in the ‘authority’ exercised. For 
himself the authority under which he served and 
which he exercised was the earthly authority of 
the Roman Emperor, whereas the authority dele- 
gated to our Lord was divine, since it empowered 
Him to work cures. If this is a true interpretation 
of the thought underlying the centurion’s words, 
we can see why our Lord commended him in such 
unmeasured terms, and not, for example, the people 
who exclaimed at the newness of His teaching and 
His power over evil spirits, and also why He was 
sO severe with the chief priests who asked Him, ‘ By 
what authority doest thou these things ? * (Mk 11°). 
The recognition of His Mission ought to have been 
natural for the religious leaders—in.a Gentile it was 
unexpected. 

Such, I believe, is the real explanation of the 
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unstinted praise which the centurion received from 
our Lord. He had recognized in Him an authority 
“from heaven’ (Mk 113°). The significance of 
the story is seen to lie in the connexion between the 
words of the centurion and those of our Lord, and 
provides one more piece of evidence that ‘the 
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The Centenary of William Carey. 


This year the Baptists and the whole Christian 
Church with them are celebrating two great cen- 
tenaries. It was on the oth of June 1834 that 
William Carey died at Serampore, and only ten 
days separated his death from the birth of Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon (June 19, 1834). In the history 
of the Indian Church the decade 1930-1940 contains 
a succession of centenaries, for not only does the 
death of the pioneer Protestant missionary to that 
land fall within it, but the foundation of the Calcutta 
College by Duff, the foundation of the dioceses 
of Madras and Bombay, and the beginnings of the 
American Mission in South India. This is a time 
when we specially welcome a new edition of Carey’s 
life—William Carey—by his kinsman, Mr. S. 
Pearce Carey, M.A. (Carey Press; 6s. net). And 
before re-reading Carey’s life, it will not be found 
amiss to refresh one’s memory on the outstanding 
events of Indian Church history by reading Mr. 
Stephen Neill’s short account—Builders of the 
Indian Church (Edinburgh House Press ; 2s. net). 

William Carey was born at Paulerspury, a hamlet 
in Northamptonshire. His people were in poor 
circumstances, and he himself was apprenticed to a 
shoemaker. ‘A cobbler,’ he calls himself, ‘ not 
even a shoemaker, sir ; just a cobbler, a mender of 
other men’s old shoes.’ But though they were in 
poor circumstances, his father was also the parish 
clerk and a schoolmaster, and soon under his tuition 
the boy read ‘science, history, and voyages,’ his 
favourite book being the life of Columbus. At 
twelve he had some knowledge of Latin. Later he 
adds Greek, for, in his early days as a pastor at 
Moulton, we are told that he ‘persists’ in his 
Latin and Greek study, and adds Hebrew. ‘ French 
he unravelled from Ditton’s long treatise on “ The 
Resurrection”? ; and Dutch from an old quarto, 
without dictionary or grammar.’ This in some way 
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Messiahship underlies the Miracles of healing and 
their accompanying Logia.’ 1 
Maurice FRost. 
Deddington Vicarage, Oxford. 


1 Mystervium Christi, 78. 


Qlous. 


prepares us for the amazing linguistic work of his 
Indian years. His first five years there were spent 
mastering Bengali—not that he devoted his whole 
time to it, since he was supporting himself by acting 
as manager on an indigo plantation. But when 
the way was opened up, and at the end of the five 
years he went to the Danish colony at Serampore, 
there to begin the joint work with the lately arrived 
Marshman and Ward, he took with him a complete 
translation of the New Testament in Bengali. 
This was followed by the translation of the Bible 
into Sanskrit, to be followed again in turn by trans- 
lations into Hindi, Marathi, and Oriya, and so 
many others that space cannot be given to their 
enumeration. He published six grammars; com- 
pleted three dictionaries, and by his own transla- 
tions of Sanskrit into Bengali, and by his original 
writings in Bengali laid the foundations of modern 
native Bengali literature. ‘It was his catholic 
appreciation of what was best in India’s literature 
and life that drew Indians to him. He met them 
always as one learning. . . . And men knew that it 
was love of their land and not of fame that made him 
welcome the toil of conquering their tongues, and 
that the wealth he earned in the Government 
college and service was never spent upon himself, 
but was consecrated to the promotion of India’s 
advance.’ 

If Carey’s industry amazes us, so does his vision 
and the progressiveness of the lines on which he 
worked. It is to his great missionary sermon to the 
Northampton Association on the words, ‘ Expect 
great thingsfromGod. Attempt great things for God,’ 
and to his despairing cry to Fuller the following day 
when the Association appeared to be going to take no 
action, ‘Is there nothing again going to be done, 
sir?’ that the founding of the Baptist Missionary 
Association on May 30th, 1792, was due. 

If the Association could have been undenomina- 
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tional he would have had it so. It was ‘ denomina- 
tional from necessity, not from choice.’ 

When he came to plan the Serampore Settlement 
he gave up his own claim to headship and founded it 
on ‘equality for each, pre-eminence for none ; 
rule by majority, submission to that rule ; alloca- 
tion of function by collective vote ; superintendence 
by each in monthly rotation. . . . And the bold 
stroke paid. This democratic basis of the Mission 
was a secret of its strength. He would have 
them “call no man master,” least of all himself. 
“ One was their Master, even Christ.” ’ 

That missions should be self-supporting was one 
' of his ideals. He himself always carried on some 
form of outside employment, the whole salary from 
which went to the mission. For thirty years he was 
Professor of Bengali in the Government College at 
Calcutta. Here he taught succeeding generations 
of Civil Servants, and in this way influenced the 
development of India. 

Dr. Howells wrote of the Serampore College, which 
Carey, Marshman, and Ward founded in 1819: ‘It 
is surely a striking testimony to Carey’s and Marsh- 
man’s greatness, considering what progress has 
been made in all departments of thought and life 
in India during the last century, that the lines they 
so clearly marked out as the basis for an Indian 
Christian university are those which commend 
themselves to to-day’s most progressive missionary 
thought.’ For Serampore College was open to all 
the sons of India. The bulk of the teaching in the 
College was in Sanskrit. Carey knew well that it 
was India’s native teachers‘ on whom the weight of 
the great Christian work would ultimately rest,’ 
and his supreme concern in Serampore College was 
their training, but he did not wish a theological 
training only. On every ground he judged it to be 
vital for their theological men to mingle and be 
trained with those who were destined for secular 
avocation. ‘For “Carey and his colleagues had 
always felt,’ as J. C. Marshman says, “that a 
strictly theological seminary for missionary students, 
whether native or East Indian, was calculated to 
produce contracted views, and to give too much 
of a professional bias to the character.” So they 
called them into this diverse and invigorating 
camaraderie.’ 
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Serampore. 


The new edition of Carey’s Life does not alter 
anything really vital. But it does add a number of 
touches which makes us see the picture more 
vividly, and brings out the width of Carey’s outlook 
more clearly. The following description of the life 
at Serampore is only found in the new edition. 

Could there have been a more interesting spot in 
the Bengal of those days than ‘Serampore’? The 
three elders in their prime, thrilled by their widen- 
ing enterprises under the felt impulse and guidance 
of God: each reckoning the others greater than 
himself ; each playing the part for which his own 
skill fitted him ; each sovereign in his own domain, 
so no clashing; each blest to be making money, 
not for himself, nor even for the others, but for the 
fulfilment of their Christian dreams. .. . 

Then the families: Carey’s two older sons 
devotedly missionary, and the two younger, as it 
proved, ‘ not far from the Kingdom’ ; Marshman’s 
clever and interested sons, and tender-hearted 
daughters ; and Ward’s little children. 

Then the more than seventy boarders, to add life 
and laughter to the settlement. One would fain 
have heard them singing morning and evening, and 
have watched them bathing and swimming in the 
big ‘ tanks’ of the garden, like very Indians. 

And the many guests: relatives from England, 
fiancées (and then wives) of Felix and William ; 
soldier-friends ; parents of the boarders—never a 
month without some of these; chaplains from 
Calcutta and afar; just-arrived missionaries of 
sister-societies in all the zeal of their youth; and 
sea-captains from Britain and America, amongst 
whom was once a tall grandson of Jonathan 
Edwards, who took Carey so aback and so amused 
him by his blunt reply to his congratulations on his 
distinguished ancestry—‘ Yes, sir, but every tub 
must stand on its own bottom.’ 

Then there were the Indian Christ-seekers, with 
thrilling personal stories ; the Indian converts and 
preachers ; the pundits, Indian, Armenian, Persian, 
Arabian, what not ?>—the craftsmen—at least sixty 
in Ward’s service; the cooks; the servants ; 
Carey’s gardeners, etc. What animation and 
colour it all meant! What a sense of worth-while 
enterprise! This all-aliveness of ‘Serampore’ 
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must have kept renewing the elders’ vitality and 
strength |! 


Prayer: A Link. 

‘So self-giving to the purposes of the Spirit, 
entering that mighty current of living Charity, 
means entering into a real communion with other 
souls, who are linked to us within that tide ; and 
is the secret of that strange power which is exercised 
by men and women of prayer. When General 
Gordon was at Darfur, working for the suppression 
of the slave trade, that great man of action wrote 
this in his diary: “ Praying for the people whom 
I am about to visit gives me much strength; and 
it is wonderful how something seems already to 
have passed between us, when I meet with a chief 
(for whom I have prayed) for the first time.” ’ 2 


Christ in us. 

‘In our souls the Divine Charity must be in- 
carnate ; take visible, tangible form. We are not 
really Christians until this has been done. The 
Eternal Birth, says Eckhart, must take place in 
you. And another mystic says that human nature is 
like a stable, inhabited by the ox of passion and 
the ass of prejudice ; animals which take up a lot 
of room, and which I suppose that most of us are 
feeding on the quiet. It is there, between them, 
pushing them out of the way, that the Divine Child is 
to be born, and in their very manger He will be laid : 
and they will be the first to fall down before Him.’ 3 


Work, 

A number of poems dating from his missionary 
days in India have been collected by Mr. John S. 
Hoyland of Woodbrooke with the title Indian 
Dawn (Heffer; 5s. net). We choose two for 
quotation : 


Idleness is rust and death, 
But Work—hard, exhausting, rigorous labour, 
Is God’s good gift of life in action. 


Save us then, Lord, 

From this shameful disease of sloth, 

From its living death. 
1S. P. Carey, William Carey, 303. 
® Evelyn Underhill, The School of Charity, 86. 
3 Ibid. 44. 
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Grant us the glory of Work, 

Whose weariness is the crown of achievement, 
Whose monotony is solid success, 

Whose end is the end of a soldier, 

Harness on back and face to the foe. 


Use us, Lord, in Thy work; 

Use us remorselessly : 

Grant us ever the guerdon of Work, of harder and 
sterner Work. 


Use us with pitiless rigour, 

Wear us out for Thyself, 

Till we pass from this feeble and stumbling 
activity 

To full sharing at last in Thine own eternal Work. 


Humility. 
Teach me, O Christ, 
Thy full humility : 


May I rejoice that my friends are better than I, 

May. I seek, and find, some lowly and humble 
service, 

Obscure and remote. 

And there may I lose myself in the need of the men 
around me. 


Teach me, O Christ, 
Thy full simplicity : 


May I be glad in the gifts Thou hast given, 

Desiring no more: 

May I deny myself : 

May I believe in men, 

Till by power of faith in their better selves 

I help to make them what Thou wouldst have them 
* to be. 


Teach me, O Christ, these Thy great lessons, and 
hard : 

Thine own humility, 

Thine own simplicity. 
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